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Wherever beauty is deemed worth seeking 


ANNIVERSARY 








Women who love beauty in their surroundings and + adds value far past its cost, saves many dollars in 


cultivate it in themselves are always enthusiastic 


about Crane bathrooms. To this temple of health 
and charm, Crane ideas have brought a beauty of 
decoration and design worthy of the purpose. From 


a purely practical standpoint, Crane plumbing is no 


upkeep, puts off by years the time when obso- 
lescence endangers the whole investment. Ask your 
architect. Buy from a Crane Qualified Contractor- 
Dealer, always a highly skilled master plumber or 


heating contractor. For a view of all new plumbing 


less desirable. In town house or suburban cottage, it | possibilities, write for the book, Homes of Comfort. 


FIXTURES, VALVES, FITTINGS, AND PIPING, FOR DOMESTIC AND INDUSTRIAL USE 
Crane Co., General Offices: 836 §. Michigan Ave., Chicago * 23 W 44th St., New York * Branches and sales offices in one hundred and ninety-six cities 
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TIME 


YOU WILL AGREE WITH Marconi 





When you hear the sensational new 


Radiola Super-Heterodyne 


acclaimed by inventor of radio as “a great advance” 


Now you can enjoy a new radio instrument 
so highly developed ...so far advanced 
that it has won praise from Marconi him- 
self... the genius who invented radio... 


the leader in radio science for 36 years! 


Never before have you heard a radio quite 
like the new RCA Radiola Super-Hetero- 
dyne ... never before such thrilling tone 


«.. never before such alert performance! 


Here is the finest home instrument that 
ever carried the RCA trade-mark .. . the 
most highly perfected instrument that the 
world’s greatest radio engineers and RCA’s 
vast resources can build... the result of 
a 7-year development of the Super-Heter- 


odyne by the leader of the industry. 


Wins Instant Success! 


The new Radiola meets modern broadcast- 
ing conditions perfectly. The government 


has assigned to each broadcasting station 


Copyrighted 1930, Radiola Division, RCA Victor Co., Inc. 


a broadcasting channel of a standard 10- 
kilocycle width. The new Radiola is so ex- 
pertly designed that it receives all of the 
program in the full width of the channel 
—no more—no less. Hence the remarkable 
tone quality, the startling realism, the 
exceptional freedom from overlapping, 
interference, noise, and distortion ...no 
wonder that this is the fastest selling radio 


in RCA Radiola history! 


Fascinating New Features 
The new Radiola models offer all the latest 
features for home entertainment. The com- 
bination radio-phonograph model affords 


all the fun of home-recording—allows you 


to make actual records of your own voice! 


meas Yerel fe) ie! 


SUPER-HETERODYNE 





Remote control enables you to change sta- 
tions from your favorite chair! Tone color 
control permits you to adjust tone to suit 


your own taste! 


Consider the Value! 


Four years ago a Radiola Super-Heterodyne 
cost $570. Today you can have a far superior, 
infinitely more beautiful model for $142.50, 


less Radiotrons. 


Prove these facts for yourself. See your 
Radiola dealer today. He’s a dependable 
merchant selling the world’s most depend- 
able musical instrument—the Radiola. 


Insist upon the RCA trademark—your 


guarantee of future satisfaction. 


Set Illustrated: Radiola Super-Heterodyne, Model 80 — 
screen-grid—9 tuned circuits— magnified, illuminated tun- 
ing dial accurately calibrated in kilocycles—improved vol- 
ume control—local-distance switch—push-pull amplifica- 
tion—improved electro-dynamic speaker—handsome walnut 
veneer cabinet — $142.50, less Radiotrons. Also De Luxe 
Model and Radiola with electric phonograph, equipped 


with remote control, radio’s ultimate convenience. 
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THE FORTRESSES 
OF HEALTH 


One of a series of mes- 
sages by Parke, Davis & 
Company, telling how 
the worker in medical 
science, the physician, 
and the maker of medi- 
cines, are surrounding 
you with stronger health 
defenses year by year. 





One winter twilight in 1903, Einar 
Holboell, blond young Dane, was sort- 
ing stacks of Christmas mail at the 
post office in Copenhagen. 

Through his icicle-fringed window, 
Holboell saw a group of happy children 
scampering homeward in the snow-clad 
street. Then, before his eyes appeared 
a vision of other children—pallid, wan, 
joyless—victims of tuberculosis. 

Suddenly Holboell’s blue eyes lighted. 
Were not all these Christmas wishes 
witnesses to man’s humanity to man? 
Could not the warm energy, of the 
Christmas spirit be harnessed to a 
great movement to aid tuberculosis 
sufferers? 

Out of his dream came that gay- 
colored harbinger, the penny Christ- 
mas Seal. 





A winning fight— 
but not yet won! 


The educational campaign made pos- 
sible from the sale of these penny 
stamps has helped to cut the mortality 
from tuberculosis by more than half 


Heliotherapy (sun-treatment) has long been one of the most effective weapons 
against tuberculosis. Under a doctor’s care, children convalescing from bone- 
tuberculosis are often sent practically naked into the sun even in midwinter. 


Postmaster Holboell’s 
penny dream 


one cent each. 


in the United States during the past 
25 years. 

Part of the Christmas Seal money 
also promotes research work. Holboell’s 
dream is an important factor in the 
relentless siege warfare now being 
waged against this dread disease under 
the Research Committee of the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association. 

Parke, Davis & Company is privi- 
leged to aid in this great fight by con- 
tributing immense quantities of tu- 
bercle bacilli. In the world’s largest in- 
cubator at the Parke-Davis Research 
Laboratories in Detroit, you would 
see thousands of flasks, each harbor- 
ing billions of bacilli for this great 
experimental effort. 

But, ever in the forefront, carrying 
the brunt of the battle on his shoulders, 
stands the medical practitioner— your 
doctor. White Plague still claims its 
tens of thousands—many of them need- 
lessly. Those who consult their phy- 
sician in time, find today that not only 
can tuberculosis be prevented, but it can 
be cured! 





PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN . 


WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO 


The world’s largest makers of pharmaceutical and biological products 


HEALTH TO ALL 
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Christmas Seals cost 
Buy as 


many as you Can. 
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Again! Better Lighting Reduces 
Costs... This Time in the Motion 


€ 


Picture Industry 


; = years ago, when the motion picture 


producing companies at Hollywood sought to wipe 
out the inefficiencies then existing in studio opera- 
tion, they naturally turned their attention first 


to light. For just as light is the chief tool in every 
store, office and factory, so is light the chief tool 
to efficient picture making. 

- Working in close cooperation with the lighting 
engineers attached to the Pacific Division of the 
National Lamp Works of General Electric Com- 
pany at Oakland, these studio experts achieved 


their purpose in short order. In adopting the rec- 


ommendations submitted by the Pacific Division 
engineers, ‘‘Kleig-eye”’ vanished; picture quality 
went up; production costs came down—almost 
over night. 

And recently when color and sound entered 
motion pictures, bringing knotty problems in 
lighting, again did the engineers of the Pacific 
Division quickly and satisfactorily fulfill the ex- 
acting needs of studio executives. Special lamps 
appeared to meet the need for light in the com- 
plex process of filming sound and reproducing it 
again in the theater. 

So quickly was this service furnished Hollywood 
studios that eight of ten pictures judged to be 





<¢ 
STEST STAR ONS 


the best in 1929 in a nation-wide poll conducted 
among impartial critics were filmed under in- 
candescent lighting. 

The same valuable service which the National 
Lamp Works has rendered to the two and a half 
billion dollar motion picture industry, without 
cost, is available to you no matter how large or 
small your lighting problem may be. Engineers 
of broad experience are stationed all over the 
country, ready to make a personal survey and 
submit lighting recommendations without cost 
or obligation. Write to National Lamp Works 
of General Electric Company, Nela Park, Cleve- 


land, Ohio. 


Join us in the General Electric Program, broadcast every Saturday evening on a Nation-wide N. B. C. Network. 
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THE 
MOST IMPORTANT 


MINUTE 


IS JUST BEFORE 
YOU GO TO BED 





DURING the night, germs have 
the best opportunity to attack 
your teeth by generating acids 
which collect in remote crev- 
ices and destroy the enamel. 
It is important that you care- 
fully brush both teeth and gums 
before retiring. 

Use Squibb’s Dental Cream 
thoroughly every night and 
notice the difference. It con- 
tains 50% Squibb’s Milk of 
Magnesia, a wonderful antacid. 
It penetrates crevices and ren- 
ders the germ acids harmless 
— helps safeguard your teeth. 
Squibb’s soothes tender gums. 
Keeps your mouth fresh and 
pleasant-feeling. If you’ve 
never tried Squibb’s you don’t 
know what a difference there 
can be in dentifrices. Get the 
large, economical tube at any 
reliable druggist’s. 


Copyright 1930 by E. R. Squibb & Sons 


SQUIBB’S 


Dental Cream 





Begoggled Playboys 
Sirs: : : 

For a publication of unusual virility your arti- 
cle reporting the American Legion Convention 
was startlingly sterile (Time, Oct. 20). Either 
none of your staff actually saw the orgy or they 
are all legionaries. Does it strike no spark from 
your terse sense of humor that tin-capped, be- 
goggled, middle-aged “playboys of the western 
world” swarmed deliriously toward Boston to 
formally record in a solemn moment that they 
regretted the actions of local hoodlums? Coming 
here with one vibrant purpose, they fulfilled that 
purpose gloriously, overwhelmingly, only to then 
graciously hand all credit for the stunning vic- 
tory to a ragged handful of humble native imi- 
tators. 

Henry Livincston Hey. 

Boston, Mass. 

The American Legion stands for a na- 
tional characteristic indispensable in time 
of war. When in time of peace that char- 
acteristic was expressed by part of the 
Legion in puerile, rowdy horseplay, TIME 
reported the fact literally, letting those 
who would find humor in it. Besides: the 
City of Boston Hotel Association last fort- 
night reported to the Detroit Hotel Asso- 
ciation, in whose premises the 1931 Le- 
gion convention will be held, that indoor 
damages at Boston totaled less than $500, 
bad checks oniy $300.—Eb. 


—— 








Traveling Salesman 

Sirs: 

. Our many great railroads are complain- 
ing of poor business. They claim poor passenger 
business is due to the auto etc. If you would 
take time to investigate, I think you might find 
that owing to the very heavy cost of traveling 
a salesman, since the Great War, many job- 
bers, and also manufacturers, have their men use 
autos. However, it has been proven that a sales- 

| man, traveling in a car—especially one making 
long jumps—is in no condition to give his best 
attention to his work. It also is true that the 
general cost of a car to the average traveler ex- 
ceeds the cost of travel on train. That is, ex- 
ceeds the cost before the Great War. 

We used to have a coupon ticket, which was 
purchased for $40 and good for 2,000 miles and 
interchangeable. This has been gone years. We 
| now pay from 3¢ to 5¢ a mile. We also have the 
burden of the surtax on sleepers. All of this, 
dear sir, has helped to cut down travel, by train, 
by the salesman of today. I wager that if the 
railroads were to go back as in 1912 and allow 
traveling salesmen a 2,000- or 1,000-mile coupon 
ticket again based on 2¢ a mile, and eliminate 
| this very wrong surcharge on sleepers, also allow- 

ing the salesman to carry 300 lb. of baggage on 
| his ticket, you woud see an increase of 50% in 
salesmen that would use the railroads rather 
than @.-Car. ... 

I left New York July 1 this year. I traveled 
from New York to the Pacific Coast and back. 
I carried 700 lb. of baggage. I worked on a 
commission of 12%4%. Did I make anything on 
this trip? Not a cent, and still I sold as much 
merchandise as it was possible to sell of the line 
I had. I sold into the thousands and still was 
in the hole on my return to my home. And why? 
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The railroads took it. They also received the 
benefit of my sales in freight and express. For 
eight months’ work this year I drew over $5,000 
and nearly $3,300 was spent on rail-fares, sleep- 
ers, and the worst of all, excess baggage. My 
factory made a little money but it was too close 
for them to travel but one man. If they were 
able to travel a man on a decent figure, they 
would have had four men cover territory I had 
to try and cover. 

Something should be done to help out the 
commercial traveler. But who is there who will 
start something? Our Dear President has all 
these facts and still he has never made a move 
for the changing or trying to change conditions. 
I hope my letter will do some good. I was 
advised to write to TIME. 

G. ALEX SMITH 

Chicago, Il. 

a ee 
Ivy’s James 
Sirs: 

I have just seen the article in the recent issue 
of Time on the subject of Mr. Lintott’s picture 
of James’ (Time, Oct. 27). ... 

The picture was accepted by the governors 
and by the Club at the dinner in New York last 
spring. The only reason that it has not yet been 
hung in the building is because the individual 
governor who had this in charge lives in Phil- 
adelphia and has had no opportunity to pick out 
a frame. At the Governors’ Meeting, on October 
15, however, I was asked to attend to this mat- 
ter myself, and the frame was selected early last 
week and the picture ordered delivered. 

The question of the propriety of the cocktail 
shaker had nothing to do with the delay. . 

Jarvis CROMWELL 

New York City 


——e 
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Chug v. Chuft 
Sirs: 

Regarding Atterbury’s withdrawal of support 
from Nominee Pinchot (Time, Oct. 20) may I 
suggest that the Pennsylvania Railroad probably 
chugged over to Democratic nominee Hemphill 
instead of chuffed as Time put it. 

What dictionary does TIME use to get such ac- 
curate and complete meanings of the words it 
uses? My F. & W. gives no meaning of “chuffed” 
which fits Trmz’s use of it. 

JeroME E. HeQuEMBOURG 

Caldwell, N. J. 


TIME uses Webster’s International, re- 
taining editorial license. To the Trme ear 
it seems that a steam locomotive says 
“chuff” when it starts up, not “chug,” the 
sound of antique motorcycles and fisher- 
men’s power boats.—Eb. 


—<__—_ 


Sister of M. L. S. 
Sirs: 

A friend sent a page from your magazine of 
Oct. 6 relating to Edgar Allen Poe. I was much 
interested in it. My sister Marie Louise Sherr, 
was the “M. L. S.” of Poe’s poem, also his poem 
to ‘Marie Louise.” 

I am writing this note asking if you will 
kindly give me the post office address of Dr. 
Thomas O. Mabbott of Hunter College, who as 
I see by the article is an authority on Poe and 
his handwriting. I am past 81 years of age and 

(Continued on p. 8) 
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Roy E. Larsen 
CircuLATION MANAGER, Time, Inc. 
350 E. 22nd Street, Cutcaco, Int. 













Please enter my subscription for 


Time for one year, and send me 
a bill ($5). 









price is 
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possible. And the cost is only ten 
cents a day! 

Here are some special features of 
the 62nd edition of the Rand MCENally 
Commercial Atlas for 1931: 1930 


Write for latest free descriptive material on any 
Rand M¢Nally products listed below: 


Publications Maps 
Text Books School Maps 
Children’s Books Auto Road Maps 
Child Life Magazine Commercial Maps 


are listed. More than are to be 
found in any other publication. 
And all this material is kept up- 
to-date by thorough page by page 
revision of the atlas each year. 


And that habit of scrupulous ac- 
curacy down to the last detail, 
which is so essential to quality map 
making, carries over into every 
phase of Rand M¢€Nally & Com- 
pany’s many activities. 











IRAND MSNALLY & GomirANY 


Atlases Map Headquarters 


Commercial Atlas 
General Atlases 
Goode School Atlas 


Dept. E-11 


Exuisits AND SALES 80oMs 
536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


Washington 
National Press Bldg. 


Banker’s Monthly Railroad Maps Bible Atlas 
Banker's Directory Aviation Maps Railroad, 
Banker's Bulletin Special Maps to Order Airline and Bus Tickets 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 


Los Angeles 
125 EZ. Sixth St, 


San Francisco 


Globes General Printing Coupon Books 559 Mission St. 
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Tested and approved 
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American Automobile Association 
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THAT little plume of steam, right 
above your radiator, may be some 
of your anti-freeze waving good- 
bye. Or, in bitter weather, it may 
be just to let you know your radi- 
ator’s freezing tight. Either way, 
there’s trouble ahead, and expense. 
You can avoid that danger by using 
Eveready Prestone, the ONE-SHOT 
anti-freeze. A single filling safe- 
guards your car all winter, and 
assures your peace-of-mind! 


Some anti-freezes are only vis- 
itors ... they fume off on a warm 
day and leave you flat at a cold 
snap. But Eveready Prestone stays 
on the job... it is always in tune 
with the temperature. 


Cars in the famous Goodrich 
Silver Fleet used Eveready Pres- 
tone last winter and spring. Dur- 
ing this time, each car traveled 
35,000 miles through temperatures 
ranging from near zero to above 
ninety degrees. Quoting from the 
official report: “No freezing or 
overheating occurred, and we ex- 
perienced no trouble of any kind 
‘ Eveready Prestone stood up 
under the severe conditions of 
the test.” 

Scientific research has now de- 
veloped Eveready Prestone to a 
point where it offers even greater 
satisfaction than that which more 
than a million motorists enjoyed 
last winter. The new Eveready 
Prestone is green in color, so that 
it can be readily identified. 

Avoid the last-minute rush at a 
cold snap. Go to your garage-man 
or dealer today. Have him prepare 
your car for winter with Eveready 
Prestone, taking the simple pre- 
cautions necessary to make the 
cooling-system water-tight. 


The Eveready Hour, radio’s oldest commercial 

feature, is broadcast every Tuesday evening at 

nine (Eastern standard time) over a nation-wide 
N. B. C. network of 27 stations. 


NATIONAL CARBON CO., INC. 
General Offices: New York, N. Y. 


Unit of — PPS) and Carbon 
Union Carbide {}*)**< Corporation 


POINTS OF 
SUPERIORITY 


. Gives complete protection. 

Does not boil off. 

3. Positively will not damage 
cooling-system. 

4. Will not heat up a motor. 

5. Circulates freely at the lowest 
operating temperatures. 

6. Will not affect paint, varnish 
or lacquer finishes. 

7. Non-inflammable. 8. Odorless. 

9. Economical—one filling lasts 

all winter. 
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Union Trust Company Building, Little Rock, Arkansas. 
Thompson, Sanders & Ginocchio, Architects. 


George H, Burden Company, Builders. Rustic Buff Indiana Limestone. 


Detail of carved panel flanking entrance, 








“The Stone Building Has Character 


which the use of no other building material would impart” 


N officer of a big New York City bank which built 
recently of Indiana Limestone made this state- 
ment. He gave it as the opinion of his associates and 
himself. Yet judging from the preference which bank- 
ers everywhere show for this fine-grained, light-colored 
natural stone, he might have been speaking for the 
entire banking world. 


For the vogue for Indiana Limestone is nation-wide, 
the excellent example of bank architecture shown here 
being typical of modern bank structures found every- 
where. The reason is not hard to find. The light color- 
tones of this stone from the hills of southern Indiana, the 
beauty of simple designs when executed in limestone, 
make it possible to secure architecture of unusual merit 


General Offices: Bedford, Indiana 


without going beyond a reasonable expenditure. Also, 
modern business has been quick to discover the profit 
advantages of the limestone exterior. Buildings con- 
structed of Indiana Limestone rent advantageously. Re- 
tailers find that the store-front of Indiana Limestone 
attracts customers. 


The production facilities of Indiana Limestone Com- 
pany make it practicable from the standpoint of price to 
use Indiana Limestone for almost any kind of building. 
An estimate on your building project is the best way 
to prove this. If you would like to know more about the 
part which Indiana Limestone plays in modern building, 
write for an illustrated brochure. Address Dept. 2178, 
Service Bureau, Bedford, Indiana. 


INDIANA LIMESTONE COMPANY 


Executive Offices: Tribune Tower, Chicago 
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No More 
Sleepless Nights, 


Instant Sleep Now Utterly Without Drugs | 


Accept 
3-Day Supply 


A New Discovery That Not Only 

Induces Instant Sleep, But Induces 

the Kind of Sleep That Brings All- 
Day Energy Next Day 


If you are troubled with restless nights, 
we urge you to accept the test offered 
here. Doing so has madea great difference 
in the lives of thou- - 

sands of nervous 

people. 


On doctors’ advice, 
millions are employ- 
ing this new way. 
For it is as free of 
drugs as the bread 
you eat or the milk 
you drink. And does 
far more than 

simply induce sleep! It rebuilds 
your wasted tissues while you sleep. 


What It Is 


It is called Ovaltine; a scientific food con- 
centrate developed in Switzerland by a 
scientist of world-fame. You take it in a 
cup of warm milk at bed-time; a super- 
delicious drink. 

First it induces sleep; sound, natural sleep. 
The kind that rebuilds and rejuvenates. 


Then while you sleep, Ovaltine re-supplies 
your system with the energy lost the pre- 
vious active day. For it contains practi- 

cally every building element necessary to 
life and energy, in a form which the human 
system can easily absorb while you sleep. 
You can take it night after night and not 
only not form a habit, as with drugs—but 
actually build up your health! 

Do you wonder then, that people are 
flocking to its use? New to America, 
Ovaltine is being recommended by over 
20,000 doctors. Used over 30 years in 
Europe, its use has spread to over 54 dif- 
ferent nations. It marks one of the most 
important scientific findings of its time. 


FOR 










Accept Test 


Doctors urge it not only for sleeplessness, 
but for all nervous and run-down condi- 
tions. They recommend it, too, for nerv- 
ous, underweight children. Thousands of 
busy people take it during the day to re- 
lieve fatigue. A few weeks’ use will make 
an amazing difference in the way you feel. 


Believe or not what people claim for Oval- 
tine. Try it. Obtain at any drug or grocery 
store, or use coupon for special 3-day test. 


DAY SUPPLY 





Make this experiment. Drink a cup 
of hot Ovaltine before retiring, for 
three nights. Note how quickly you 
go to sleep; how refreshed you feel 
when you awaken; your unlimited 





“energy next day. Mail coupon, with 
10cfora3-dayintroductory package. 


OVA LTINE 


The Swiss Food - Drinks 


Manufactured under license in U.S. A. 
according to original Swiss formula 


THE WANDER Company, Dept. A-10 Ss 
180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


I enclose 10c to cover cost of packing and mailing. 
Send me your 3-day package of Ovaltine. 


(Print name and address clearly) 


(One package to a person) 
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have recently sold a pair of Sheffield plate can- 
delabra to the Poe Shrine at Richmond, Va. 
(Miss) Exva P. Barney 

Henderson, N. Y. 

D Mabbott’s address: c/o Hunter Col- 
lege, Park Avenue & 68th Street, New 
York City.—Eb. 

Piet es 
Humble Bishop 


Sirs: 

While naturally I feel that the tribute of Rabbi 
Samuel S. Mayerberg, as set forth in the en- 
closed clipping, was undeserved, it has occa- 
sioned such favorable comment in Kansas City 
that I thought it might be deemed of news worth 
by Trme. But perhaps it is usual for Rabbies to 
praise Bishops. Dr. Mayerberg is Rabbi of the 
leading Temple here. When my Church was 
visited by fire during Holy Week two years ago, 
Rabbi Mayerberg offered Temple B’nai Jehudah 
to our Christian congregation. 

ROBERT NELSON SPENCER 
(Bishop of the West Missouri 
Diocese, Protestant Episcopal 
Church.) 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Said the Rabbi of the Bishop: 

“He needs no praise, for he is a cou- 
rageous leader of men. He is alive, vital 
and dynamic. He has a power that cannot 
be acquired—that received from his 
mother. She gave him her love, which 
cannot be gotten from an_ institution. 
Bishop Spencer received in his home the 
courageous attitude that great men have. 


“Furthermore, he is not a victim of the- 
ological training. His knowledge and phi- 
losophy are wide. He is an advocate of 
truth and the truth he preaches he prac- 
tices. He has created a spiritual world 
that time cannot obliterate. 

“There is not a vestige of hate in Bishop 
Spencer, and if he were here tonight there 
would not be a more humble or embar- 
rassed man in the congregation. But hum- 
bleness in strength is power and he will be 
a vital force in his community.”—Eb. 
Major Result 
Sirs: 

A major result of the 18th Amendment is com- 
plete loss of the art of stroking one’s whiskers. 
Should we turn Bolshevik? How can we handle 
the problem? 

JAMES CALLAN 

Menard, Tex. 

— +e 


“Harvard of the South” 


Sirs: ; 
On p. 34 of your Oct. 27 issue you speak of 
“little Duke.” Duke University is one of the 
outstanding schools in the country today. This 
institution, if you will recall, was old Trinity 
Coliege. In 1924, Mr. James B. Duke endowed 
the school with upwards of $40,000,000. This 
year marks the opening of new Duke with its 
5,000-acre campus. The old campus is occupied 
entirely by women students who number around 
500. There are over 1,800 men students. _ 

I would like to prove to you that our univer- 
sity is by no means “little.” There are six distinct 
schools which include Medicine, Law, Arts and 
Sciences, Education, Engineering and Religion. 
The Medical Building with the exception of the 
Chapel is one of the most outstanding buildings 
on the new campus. It covers 21 acres, has 
1,100 rooms, and cost $7,000,000. The Chapel 
has not been completed but will be inside the 
next two years. Its cost is estimated at $2,000,- 
000. The Chapel tower will be 210 feet high with 
a carillon audible for twelve miles. It will seat 
1,700 people. The library is one of remarkable 
proportions. It houses a collection of 400,000 
volumes. The Union building is the centre of all 
student life. It comprises a dining hall, a coftee 
shop, a drugstore, a postoffice, and different de- 
partments of extra-curricular activity. I think 
that these buildings are of particular note. The 
style of architecture is Gothic. 

The Duke stadium is immense. 

(Continued on p. 12) 
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Philadelphia’s portis the sec. [=m 

ond largest on the Atlantic Sea- 
board. Its facilities are unri- 
valled; no lighterage charges. 


16,000,000 persons can be 
reached overnight from 
Philadelphia. This great 
massed population has a 
spendable income of 17 
billions of dollars represent- 
ing about 20% of the total 


national income. 


Philadelphia’s power cost is less than that 
of any other industrial community on the 
Atlantic Seaboard. Philadelphia’s labor has 
been noted for more than two centuries as 
stableand skilled in craftsmanship of all kinds. 


USE A LOCATION THAT 


TIME 








VAN TAGES 


Power 


Philadelphia’s Railroads 
afford unusual service — 
1000 miles of trackage, 
2000 industrial sidings 
within the city proper. 


Philadelphia’s housing facil- 
itiesare unparalleled. She has 
more than 438,000 separate 
dwellings with more of them 
owned bytheir occupantsthan 
in any other American city. 


Special information for your 
particular industry will be furnished without 
charge. General information on Labor, Trans- 
portation, Power, Distribution and Production 


and “The Real Philadelphia” may be had by 
asking for any of the booklets shown here. 


Address Department N using your own letterhead. 
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PERFORMANCE... 


that’s it... PERFORMANCE 
---in a Bearing it’s the only thing that counts 
OT that fact down on the margin of your blue-print now 

... file it away in one of the pigeon holes of your mind. 


Performance, in a bearing, is the only thing that counts. 
carer 
av 


Performance is the thing you want when you buy a bearing 


journals without showing wear ...of other SSF Bearings 
that are part of the mechanical equipment of practically 
every trans-oceanic flight . . . of others still that serve year 

after year on thousands of industrial jobs. 
is a symbol of a world-wide bearing organization 
that has persistently refused to manufacture down to a 
price. SIF 


is the highest priced bearing in the world. 
And yet, there flow into 
al 


re 
Str 


Performance... that’s it... Performance. It’s the thing 
that makes the SS Bearing more expensive to produce 
and to buy. It is the thing that makes it cheaper, far 
cheaper, to use. Put YOUR bearing problems up to SSF. 
SKF Industries, Inc., 40 East 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Headquarters reports of 
Bearings that have traveled a million miles in railway 


ok 


THE+ HIGHEST+ PRICED 
BEARING -IN*-THE> WORLD 


2587 


‘ aia .i “J 
* Beh). Ys 


“ivenpmmmeen 





Performance was the thing that enspired the choice of SISF 
Bearings for these giant pumps, made by the Nash Engin ere 
ing Company of South Norwalk, Conn. Photograph illus- 
trates the largest vacuum pump installation in the world. 
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Straining forward to hear 
a | Vs the speaker they were all 


\ o/ ears and he was all lungs— 
Zz, © but still they couldn’t un- 
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derstand him. No wonder 
“louder please” —and remarks less courteous 
—were bywords at old time gatherings. 

That was before Western Electric showed 
the world how to amplify and distribute the 
voice. Today the Western Electric Public 
Address System brings every word of the 
speaker to you, even in the last row of the 
balcony or on the far edge of the largest 





crowd outdoors. 
And this, like most achievements in voice 
. reproduction, was made possible only by 


‘ings 
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year this organization’s long experience in making 
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Western Flectric 


Makers of your Bell telephone and leaders 


in the development of sound transmission 
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- Address System makes every seat a front seat. 
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Hours of 
comparison 






his new car... 


before he bought 






But a five-minute 
“sales talk” sold him 


OQ block of bonds 


ERTAINLY, he knows what 
the new car will do on a gallon 
of gas ...has checked up on 

the shock absorbers and brakes... 

all the hundred and one features that 


make it good value! 


But, what can he tell you about the 
$10,000 he recently “‘invested’’? Noth- 
ing! Past and present earnings? He 
can only guess. Position of the com- 
pany in its industry? Only the vaguest 
idea. Whether these new securities 
fit his needs exactly? Scarcely any 
thought on that point. 


Day after day, that kind of “‘invest- 
ing” is taking place. We are all prone 
to delve into facts about the new 
products we buy. But leave important, 
costly investment decisions up tocasual 
acquaintances. It is this careless, un- 
sound method of buying securities 
that cuts down investment profits in 
good times .. . endangers the investor 


Lack of an 


during the depressions. 


MOODY'S INVE 


investment plan always means lack of 


profit . . . probability of needless loss. 


These are days when every investor 


should be sure... just as sure as he 


can be, that “‘securities without a 


future’”” are weeded out sound 


securities added .. . proper diversifi- 


cation attained. 


Moody’s Investors Service is doing 
this for thousands of conservative in- 
vestors, banks and insurance com- 
panies. It has nothing whatever to 
offer speculators . . . no tips or inside 


Moody’s recerd of 30 


years consistent success has been built 


information. 


on a conservative approach to each in- 
vestment problem, painstaking analy- 
sis and sound investment judgment. 


How much we can help you depends 
on who you are, what securities you 


hold, what investment objective you 


have. If you will write, in confidence, 
we will gladly give you further informa- 


tion, by mail or in person, as you elect. 


STORS SERVICE 


JOHN MOODY, President 


65 BROADWAY 
BRANCH OFFICES 


IN ALL 


NEW YORK CITY 


PRINCIPAL CITIES 














capacity is 35,000. It is in the shape of a horse- 
shoe but can easily be made into a bowl. 

We have visitors every day from all parts of 
the country. We are proud of our Alma Mater. 
She is growing year by year. In ten years, Duke 
University will be the “Harvard of the South.” 
I hope you will receive this letter with due con- 
sideration. Always for a bigger and better Duke. 

FRANK E. BripcEs Jr. 
RALPH EDWARD THOMAS 
Duke University 
Durham, N. C. 


To loyal Students Bridges and Thomas, 
thanks for their inventory. No more will 
Time call Duke “little.” And when Duke’s 
fame matches Duke’s possessions, TIME 
will call it “great.’”—Eb. 


Du Pont’s Lowestoft 
Sirs: 

Regarding your reference to the 
Galleries, on p. 64 of Time for Nov. 3: 

“Wilmington. Henry F. du Pont bought 
another Lowestoft service (decorated with ships) 
last winter, found it spurious, returned it to the 
Anderson Galleries, Manhattan.” I have to in- 
form you that this statement is entirely erroneous. 

1) There were no Anderson Galleries last year, 
as, at the commencement of Oct., 1929, the 
Anderson Galleries merged with the American Art 
Association, the organization being thereafter 
known as the American Art Association Anderson 
Galleries, Inc. 

2) Henry F. du Pont bought no Lowestoft 
service decorated with ships from the American 
Art Association Anderson Galleries, Inc., and, 

3) The records do not disclose that Mr. du 
Pont returned, at any time, any Lowestoft ship 
service to the American Art Association, the 
Anderson Galleries, or the American Art Asso- 
ciation Anderson Galleries, Inc. . . . 

AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION 
ANDERSON GALLERIES, INC. 

New York City 

TIME regrets having reproduced an 
error issued from Boston by a national 
news reporting agency.—Eb. 


© 











Anderson 


Courier’s Figure 


| Sirs: 


. . The writer is asking that Time do the 
Pitts burgh Couricr the justice of publishing its 
correct circulation, because for years we have 
had our circulation audited every year and it 
is not necessary for anyone to guess at our 
circulation. We are enclosing you herewith a 
photostat copy of our last audit, and we are 
asking that you do us the favor to correct our 
circulation inasmuch as the figures given by you 
(Trae, Oct. 27), if seen by our advertisers, will 


subject us to rebate. ... 
R. L. WARREN 
Editor 

The -Pittsburgh Courier, 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Courier’s net circulation, certified 
by a local accountant as of May 1 was 
49,034, and not 38,760 as reported by 
Time. Source of Trme’s figure was N. W. 
Ayer’s Newspaper Directory, 1930 edition. 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 
(Reg. U. S. Pat, Off.) 








L:ditor: Henry R. Luce, 

Managing Editor: John S, Martin. 

Associates: John Shaw Billings, Niven Busch 
Jr., Laird §S, Goldsborough, E. D. Kennedy, 
Parker Lloyd-Smith, Myron Weiss. Weekly Con- 
tributors: Elizabeth Armstrong, David Carter, 
Washington Dodge II, Mary Fraser, Albert L. 
Furth, Wilder Hobson, David W. Hulburd Jr., 
Alan Jackson, Peter Mathews, T. S. Matthews, 
Frank Norris, Francis deN. Schroeder, Cecilia A. 
Schwind, Fred Smith, Dorothea Spieth, S. J. 
Woolf, 

Correspondence pertaining to editorial content 


| should be sent to 205 East 42nd Street, New Bsn’ 


Subscription rates: One year in the U. S. and 
possessions, also Cuba, Mexico, Panama, Beate: 
ican Republic, Haiti, Spain and South America, 
$5.00; Can: ada, $5.50; elsewhere, $6.00. 

Address all ‘correspondence regarding subscrip- 
tion, index, binders, bound volumes, to the Circi- 
lation Manager, 350 East 22d Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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O'Neill Roosevelt Arlington Bradford Gorman 
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This Famous Board of Editors Selects for You 


2 Books Eaeh Month 
The Best New Book - AND - One of the Greatest Classics 


Here's the perfect book club plan! Think of receiving the best new book each month AND ALSO one of the greatest of the famous classic novels—TWO books 
each month, the best of the new and the best of the old—both selected by a distinguished Board of Editors and both supplied in the handsome library cloth 
binding designed exclusively for Book League members. This is the Book League's Balanced Reading Plan which doubles the entertainment and cultural value of 
your reading and enables you to build up a balanced library containing the cream of the world’s literature both new and old. 


. THE BOOK LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


Supplies These Two Books Each Month at 1/3 of the Usual Cost! 
The Biggest Buy in the Book World Today 


The Book League Plan has six main features which combine to give you the best and most for your money: 

4 1. A Distinguished Editorial Board to select the best books for you. 4§2. A Balanced Reading Plan giving you 

the cream of the world’s literature, both new and old. § 3. The Best NEW Book each month in a handsome library 

cloth edition exclusively for members. § 4. 4 Famous Classic selected each month and prepared in a handsome 

and exclusive cloth edition for League members only. 4 5. Extraordinary Savings giving League members their 

books at one-third of their usual cost. § 6. The.Book League Monthly—a highly interesting magazine devoted 
to books and authors, sent free each month. 


The rapidly growing number of Book League members testifies that the League plan is best and the 
League values greatest. We want to prove that fact to you before you assume any cost whatever. With- 
- | out risk or obligation you may 












































Judge for Yourself 
Get the Two Current Books for 


FREE EXAMINATION 


Without paying a cent, you may enter your subscription and receive for free examination 
the two November selections: The new book is Martha Ostenso’s THE WATERS 


All UNDER THE EARTH. One of the most brilliant novelists of the new generation tells 


League Books the unforgettable story of a group of modern young people who work out their destinies 

despite the tyranny of a father’s love. The famous classic for November is Ivan Turgenev’s 
Are Bound FATHERS AND SONS—one of the most powerful novels in all Russian literature—an 
in Cloth amazing life story of the nihilist Bazarof, which marked an epoch in the social life of Russia 


and forecast later events with terrible accuracy. 

These books are representative of the two splendid selections which will be sent you, as a 
regular subscriber, each month. If you are not delighted with these books, you may 
return them, cancel your subscription, and owe nothing. This is your opportunity to 
become familiar with the service of The Book League—the club which gives you the 
best and most for your money. 


Send No Money 


Simply sign and mail the coupon below. We will send you the two current books. Within one week 


The Book League 


A ‘ you may return them and owe nothing. Otherwise keep them and you will bea regular member of the 
of . merica Book League for twelve months, receiving the two League selections each month and all other mem- 

‘ a bership privileges. You then will make a first payment of $3.00 and six monthly payments thereafter 
Is the Only Book of $3.00——a total of only $21.00 for 24 splendid library volumes and the full service of the League. 


Club That Gives 
You A Balanced 
Reading Program 


Mail This Coupon 


THE BOOK LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 
Dept. 142, 100 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Enroll me as a member of the League for twelve months and 
send me the two November selections. Within one week I may 
return the books, you will cancel my subscription, and I will 
owe nothing. Otherwise I will remit $3.00 a month for seven 
months—$21.00 in all, and I will receive the two League selec- 
tions each month for twelve months and all other membership 
privileges. 


Those great classic novels that 
have stood the test of time — 

the works of HAWTHORNE, 
ToLstoy, FIELDING, MELVILLE, 
VOLTAIRE, BALZAC, and a host of 
others—have just as important 

a part in your reading program as 
the new books, whether you read 
for entertainment or culture, or 
both. Therefore the Book League 
selects for its members both the best 
of the new and the best of the old. It 
is the only book club which meets 
this important requirement. 
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The future holds equal 
promise with the past 


I‘ 1916, when the present General 
Motors was organized, the pro- 
duction of the entire industry was 
280,000 cars less than the annual 
production of General Motors alone 
last year. 

Who would have been daring 
enough to prophesy the present 
General Motors Family of nearly a 
hundred companies with assets of 
$1,325,000,000? Who could possibly 
have foreseen twenty-five foreign 
subsidiaries operating in more than 
100 countries? 

This development has been fi- 
nanced out of earnings, by the 
Corporation’s policy of putting 
back 40% of its earnings into 


matic refrigeration, electric light 
and power products, domestic gas 
plants, radio and aviation, General 
Motors has invested $65,000,000. 
The net plant and equipment invest- 
ment of the Corporation has in- 
creased to $410,000,000. Efficiency 
in manufacture has made possible 
the reductions in price and the in- 
creases in quality and equipment that 
have raised the annual production of 
General Motors in a few short years 
to nearly two million cars annually. 

With such facilities for present 
efficiency, and with a yet unpre- 
dictable growth before its oper- 


ations in the newer fields, 
General Motors feels that 
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the business. In such growing | GENERAL | the future holds opportunities 


MOTORS 


and diversified fields as auto- equal to those of the past. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


FOR EVERY PURSE AND PURPOSE” 


CHEVROLET - PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE - OAKLAND 
VIKING - BUICK + LaSALLE - CADILLAC + ALL WITH BODY BY FISHER 


Generac Motors Trucks - Y eLtow Coaches AND YELLOw Cass * FriGIpAIRE—THE AUTOMATIC REFRIGERATOR 
Derco-Licut, 2 water sysTEMS AND DELCOGAS 


Generat Motors Rapio GMAC PLAN oF CREDIT PURCHASE 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE PRESIDENCY 
Words, Deeds, A Dream 


This year’s Thanksgiving Day proclama- 
tion was not an easy one for President 
Hoover to compose. The election returns 
offered him small inspiration. Depression 
and destitution did not make for gratitude. 
After carefully picking and choosing his 
words, however, President Hoover pro- 
claimed: 

“., . Our country has many causes for 
thanksgiving. ... As a nation we have 
suffered far less than other peoples from 
the present world difficulties. We have 
been free from civil and industrial discord. 
The outlook for world peace has been 
strengthened. . . . The arts and sciences 
have been notably advanced. Education 
has been further extended. We have made 
gains in the prevention of disease and in 
the protection of childhood. .. . 

“Many of our people are in need and 
suffering. . . . A proper celebration should 
include that every person, young and old, 
shall have cause to give thanks for our 
institutions and for the neighborly senti- 
ment of our people.” 

@ “The job for the country now is to 
concentrate on further measures of co- 
operation for economic recovery. This is 
the only suggestion I have to make on this 
occasion.”—President Hoover’s comment 
on the results of the election. (For other 
comment see p. 16.) 

@ Acts as well as words came from the 
White House as election aftermath. Presi- 
dent Hoover summoned Prohibition Direc- 
tor Amos Walter Wright Woodcock back 
to Washington from San Francisco just as 
he was sailing for Hawaii (see p. 20). Es- 
timates were prepared on which President 
Hoover would “recommend to Congress a 
special emergency appropriation to be ap- 
plied to a further intensification of public 
works ... to provide further employ- 
ment.” 

@ One of the first “lame ducks” to be 
received by the President after the elec- 
tion was Henry Justin Allen, Senator- 
reject from Kansas. Citizen Allen emerged 
from the White House loudly denying that 
he was looking for or would accept any 
Federal lame-duck roost. 

@ President Hoover dined Prince Iyesato 
Tokugawa, President of the Japanese 
House of Peers, at the White House. 

@ Last week H. M. Prajadhipok, King of 
Siam, had his 37th birthday. With cus- 
tomary flourish of formality the State 
Department despatched to Bangkok a 
cablegram, signed Herbert Hoover, in 
which “sincere felicitations on behalf of 
the American people” were extended. Next 
April President Hoover will receive King 
Prajadhipok, traveling incognito to save 





money and needless ceremony, when he 
comes to the U. S. for the removal of a 
cataract in Manhattan. 
@ (About the neck of/Captain Edward 
Ve j r, 40, at Bolling Field, 
D. C. President Hoover hung the pale 
blue ribbon of the Congressional Medal 
of Honor, highest military award, ac- 
claimed him “ace of aces-of the American 
forces in the World War.” Medalist Rick- 
enbacker’s feat: attacking single-handed 
seven enemy planes, downing two. (His 
full record: 26 planes shot down.) 
@ Herbert Hoover and Howard Heinz 
have long been great good friends. Their 
association began with Belgian relief 
(1914), continued through War days when 
Mr. Heinz was Mr. Hoover’s food admin- 
istrator in the Pennsylvania zone and af- 
terwards in southeastern Europe. There 
was not a business conference called by 
Secretary of Commerce Hoover in which 
he could not count on Mr. Heinz’s friendly 
participation. Therefore it was natural 
that President Hoover last week should 
put aside the White House taboo against 
publicizing private industry to help How- 
ard Heinz, president of H. J. Heinz Co., 
Pittsburgh pickle-packers (‘57 varieties”), 
to dedicate a new Romanesque auditorium 
and restaurant at the factory. Speaking 
over an international radio hook-up, Pres- 
ident Hoover declared: 

“It is a pleasure to participate in this 
tribute to Mr. Heinz... to engage in 

*Last week it was announced that H. M. 
Prajadhipok: and his entourage would occupy 
Ophir Farm, the Purchase, N. Y. estate of Mrs. 
Whitelaw Reid, widow of the onetime Ambassa- 
dor to the Court of St. James’s and publisher of 
the old New York Tribune. Last week Mrs. 
Reid was also awaiting an optical operation at 
the Medical Centre. . 
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the anniversary of the establishment which 
has a record of over 60 years of industrial 
peace. .. . We often tend to forget that 
the most wonderful and powerful machine 
in the world is the men and women them- 
selves... . Industrial conflict is the 
greatest waste in industry. ... The 
higher purpose of industry is to provide 
satisfaction of life to human beings. .. . 
Unless industry makes living men and 
women and children happier, it cannot ex- 
cuse its failure by pleading that at least 
it has kept them alive.” 
@ Of all the suggestions and advice con- 
cerning President Hoover's political fu- 
ture that followed the election returns to 
the White House, none was more signifi- 
cant than an editorial entitled, “A Dream 
For Mr. Hoover,” in the arch-Democratic 
New York World. Its author, able Editor 
Walter Lippmann, had been a_ good 
Hoover friend since 1915, had written the 
first article (1919) proposing him for the 
presidency. Excerpts from Mr. Lipp- 
mann’s Dream For Mr. Hoover: 

“President Hoover . . . must contem- 
plate the genuine possibility that he will 
not succeed himself. . . . The incentive to 
break the precedents and perform a politi- 
cal miracle will be very strong in Presi- 
dent Hoover’s entourage.... If that 
miracle is to be accomplished, there would 
be just one way to go about it: by aban- 
doning all personal interest in 1932. His 
one chance is to be President in his own 
right from now on. . . . Mr. Hoover... 
has lost a very great deal of his power. 
Has he not gained a great deal of freedom? 

“It seems to us that he might very well 
say to himself now: Fate plus errors of 
judgment have deprived me of legislative 
power .. . by all the precedents I shall 
not succeed myself .. . certainly I face 
a strong opposition even to my own re- 
nomination. But I am still President of 
the United States and for the two years 
that are left, I propose to be President in 
the full sense of the word. . . . I cannot 
lead Congress. . . . I shall lead the nation 
as my real convictions dictate. ... If I 
am to be denied a second term, I cannot 
be denied the opportunity to use the great 
prestige of my office to clarify public opin- 
ion on major issues and to formulate proj- 
ects which, because they are right, time 
will vindicate.” 

—— + 

Election Footnoter 


Vice President Charles Curtis, hurrying 
back to Washington after voting in To- 
peka, Kan., stopped off at Chicago to read 
election returns. Said he: ‘We expected 
the Democrats to be disappointed but it 
was we Republicans who were disap- 
pointed. . . . They can’t beat us in 1932. 
... Good times are just around the 
corner.” 








THE CABINET 
Compliment to Rio 


“This government will be happy to con- 
tinue with the new government of Brazil 
the same friendly relations as with its 
predecessors.” 

So declared Secretary of State Henry 
Lewis Stimson last week as he extended his 
fourth diplomatic recognition within 50 
days to a revolutionary government in 
South America.* Practice had given him 
a technical perfection in dealing with 
these matters. Therefore he did not 
accord the provisional government of Pro- 
visional President Getulio Vargas in Brazil 
a brand-new recognition which the revolu- 
tionary change in administration war- 
ranted, but paid the new régime the higher 
compliment of continuing friendly rela- 
tions just as if President Vargas had taken 
office by constitutional means. 

Statesman Stimson had every good 
reason to want to placate President Var- 
gas by compliments or anything else. 
U. S.-Brazilian relations were last week 
described as “rapidly approaching the 
breaking point.” The reason, of course, 
was the Arms Embargo President Hoover, 
on the State Department’s recommenda- 
tion, had laid down against the Brazilian 
revolutionaries only two days before they 
ousted President Washington Luis and 
seized the Rio government (Time, Oct. 13 
et seq.). The complimentary form of 
U. S. recognition was designed especially 
to make amends for this ill-advised action, 
to win back lost U. S. favor and prestige 
in Brazil. 

Gradually conquering his legalistic dis- 
taste for revolutionary governments (ex- 
cept in Central America), Statesman Stim- 
son has formulated a loose three-point 
recognition formula for such cases. To 
win U. S. welcome, provisional govern- 
ments must: 1) guarantee fulfillment of 
international obligations;+ 2) have the 
support of all its people: 3) protect for- 
eign lives and property. This formula Sec- 
retary Stimson kept handy last week to 
apply to the other six South American 
countries which have had no revolutions 
this year. 


THE CONGRESS 


7ond Made 
WHOSE CAR IS IT NOW? 
N. L. 

Three days after election Democratic 
House Leader John Nance Garmer of 
Texas received that telegram. His red 
cowboy face twisted up into an even 
redder knot of merriment. “N. L.” was, of 
course, his great & good friend Nicholas 
Longworth. Republican Speaker of the 
House. The “car” was the dark blue 
Packard limousine (1928 model) assigned 
by the Government to the House’s presid- 
ing officer. Because the car would pass to 
him if the Democrats should control the 
House and elect him Speaker, Congress- 
man Garner had often joshed Speaker 


*The other three: Peru, Bolivia, Argentina. 
+This point blocks U. S. recognition of the 
Soviet government. 
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Longworth about “our car.” To Speaker 
Longworth he telegraphed this reply: 
THINK IT’S MINE. WILL BE A 
PLEASURE TO LET YOU RIDE. 
3.4. 
217-217; 48-47. Who would ride offi- 
cially in the Speaker’s limousine after 
March 4, 1931 neither Republican Long- 
worth nor Democrat Garner nor anyone 
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working majority of 25 or more House 
seats required to legislate without inter- 
ference. 

Insurgency. Uncertain though the 
nominal party organization of the new 
Congress was, one situation stood clear: 
the Insurgent Republicans will have tre- 
mendous influence in shaping House and 
Senate affairs. The 71st House, with its 

















N 
REPUBLICAN LONGWORTH 
Each could make... 


else knew for sure because the elections 
which made the 72nd Congress had failed 
to produce an incontestable House ma- 
jority (218 seats) for either party. As 
the first hasty ballot-count came to an 
end throughout the land, it appeared that 
the voters had achieved that rarest of re- 
sults, a numerically exact tie in the House. 
The balance was hardly less close in the 
Senate where the Vice President’s vote 
might be invoked to break a deadlock. 

The new House: Republicans 217; 
Democrats 217; Farmer Laborite 1. 

The new Senate: Republicans 48; 
Democrats 47; Farmer Laborite 1. 

Control. Barring a special session, the 
72nd Congress will first convene Dec. 7, 
1931. As all observers hastened to point 
out, the Congressional line-up during the 
intervening twelve months will undoubt- 
edly be shifted to one party or the other 
by deaths or resignations.* To add to the 
uncertainty of control at least a dozen 
House and Senate elections will be for- 
mally contested after Congress meets, in 
addition to earlier recounts in the field. 
In an Indiana Congressional District 
(Sth), for example, a Republican claimed 
victory by ten votes out of 88,400 while 
in an Illinois district (24th) a Democrat 
insisted he had won by 13 votes out of 
54.600. The senatorial election in Minne- 
sota hinged on some 8,000 votes out of 
565.000. But no such late switches would 
be large enough to give either party the 


*Life insurance actuaries estimate that of the 
531 Senators and Congressmen at least seven will 
die within the year. 

















Underwood & Underwood 
DEMOCRAT GARNER 
. trouble for the other. 


docile G. O. P. majority of 103, was Presi- 
dent Hoover’s legislative mainstay which 
obediently gave him the tariff and farm 
bills he wanted. The 72nd House, how- 
ever, will not dance to the President’s 
measures. Republican House insurgency 
disappeared six years ago when the 
G. O. P. rolled up a majority which no 
coalition could damage. Now it is ready 
to become the real balance of House 
power. Still leader of the insurgent bloc 
is Wisconsin’s Representative James A. 
Frear, greying, intense, humorless. He can 
always muster a dozen or more Northwest 
Republican votes for any “progressive” 
program or against any program which 
the Old Guard wants to ram through. A 
prime insurgent demand: revision of the 
House rules to facilitate the discharge of 
committees which refuse to report out, 
for open floor debate, bills disapproved by 
the majority leadership. 

“Progressive Program.” Senate insur- 
gency was flushed with increased power 
as a result of the elections. Its leaders, 
Norris of Nebraska and Borah of Idaho, 
had been thumpingly re-elected. Increased 
Democratic strength gave it new audacity. 
It was primed to dictate and demand. 
First to sound off with an anti-Administra- 
tion program was Iowa’s loud Senator 
Smith Wildman Brookhart who declared: 
“This must not be merely a change from 
tweedledee to tweedledum. The Demo- 
crats and Progressive Republicans must 
at once adopt an aggressive and affirma- 
tive policy.” The Brookhart program: 
1) demand the resignation of Andrew 
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William Mellon as Secretary of the 
Treasury; 2) new farm relief bill contain- 
ing the export debenture; 3) government 
operation of Muscle Shoals and drastic 
Federal regulation of public utilities; 4) 
enlarged road building and waterway de- 
velopment appropriations to aid unem- 
ployment; 5) bills to restrict stock specu- 
lation and short sales of farm com- 
modities; 6) a constitutional amendment 
to abolish the “lame duck” session of 
Congress. 

Senator Brookhart declared that unless 
the coming short session of Congress acted 
on his “Progressive” program he favored 
holding up vital appropriation bills, thus 
forcing President Hoover to call a special 
session next Spring. 

Senate Organization. Forty-nine 
votes are needed to organize the Senate, 
to control committee chairmanships. Re- 
publicans had 48 and the Vice President’s 
vote in case of a tie, which could ap- 
parently be produced only in case 
Senator Henrik Shipstead, Minnesota’s 
Farmer Labor member, joined with the 
47 Democrats. Newsmen rushed to Sen- 
ator Shipstead to learn how he would vote. 
“The people,” retorted the scholarly, 
duck-hunting Farmer Laborite who used 
to be a dentist, “are suffering from intel- 
lectual bankruptcy of men in high places.” 
But he did not tell which way he would 
vote on organization. In the past he has 
voted with the Republican majority. 

To add to the confusion Senator Brook- 
hart announced that the Democrats could 
have his vote to organize the Senate if 
they would vote for his “Progressive” 
plans. But most other insurgents were 
cold to the idea of Democratic control, 
which would probably mean ousting Sen- 
ator Borah as chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee and Senator Norris 
as chairman of the Judiciary Committee. 

The chance of Democratic control was 
further weakened by the announcement of 
Governor Huey Parham Long, Senator- 
elect from Louisiana, that he would not 
take his seat until his gubernatorial term 
expires in 1932. Governor Long feared to 
leave his State in charge of Lieut. 
Governor Paul Cyr, his political foe, who 
has vowed to wreck the Long patronage 
machine if its owner ever crosses the 
State line.* 

House Organization. If the 217-217 
House tie should by any remote possibility 
remain unbroken when that body meets 
next year, upon 34-year-old Farmer-Labor 
Representative Paul John Kvale of 
Benson, Minn. would fall a tremendous 
decision. He would be a sort of political 
traffic cop, for his all-important vote could 
put either Republican Longworth or 
Democrat Garner into the Speaker’s auto- 
mobile. War veteran, county newspaper 
editor, secretary to his late father, Repre- 
sentative Ole John Kvale who succeeded 
Andrew J. Volstead in the House only to 


*Last week Governor Long arranged to attend 
a flood control conference at St. Louis this 
month by the expedient of taking Lieut. Governor 
Cyr along with him. Declared Governor Long: 
“And I think we'd better bunk together because 
we don’t want to get out of each other’s sight 
a minute.” 


be burned to death last year in a summer 
cottage (TIME, Sept. 23, 1929), young 
Representative Kvale spoke modestly of 
the fateful future: “Changes will inevi- 
tably take place in the personnel... . I 
see no immediate need for making a de- 
cision.” 

Because of the even balance of Re- 
publican and Democratic strength, neither 
side was over-eager to take the large re- 
sponsibility and small authority of con- 
trol. Soberly declared Democratic Leader 
Garner: “If Longworth is re-elected 
Speaker he knows any time I want to I 
can make trouble for him and if I should 
be elected he knows he can do the same 
for me.” 

Democratic Gains. Whether they 
eventually won or lost the House, Demo- 
crats had achieved sweeping gains in last 
fortnight’s anti-Hoover whirlwind. Sub- 
ject to official revision, they had taken 52 
seats from Republican incumbents, lost 
just one (the 8th Illinois District). Their 
tentative 51-seat gain was scattered as 
follows: Connecticut 2; Illinois 6; Indi- 
ana 6; Iowa 1; Kentucky 6; Maryland 2; 
Missouri 6; Nebraska 2; New Jersey 1; 
New Mexico 1; North Carolina 2; Ohio 6; 
Oklahoma 2; Oregan 1; Pennsylvania 3; 
Virginia 2; West Virginia 1; Wisconsin 1. 
They had routed two Republican Drys 
(Ohio’s Morgan, Illinois’ Denison) who 
had been caught transporting liquor. They 
had ousted Maryland’s Zihlman, known as 
the “Mayor of Washington” because he 
was chairman of the House District of 
Columbia Committee. They had defeated 
Indiana’s Elliott who, as chairman of the 
Public Buildings & Grounds Committee, 
helped put through legislation to beautify 
Washington, build hundreds of post offices. 
They had beaten Mrs. Katherine Langley 
in her mountainous, rock-ribbed-Repub- 
lican district in Kentucky. In the first 
Tennessee district Republican Representa- 
tive B. Carroll Reece, the only party man 
President Hoover had endorsed for re- 
election, was beaten by Oscar Byrd Lov- 
ette, an Independent. 

Unchallenged in the Senate stood the 
eight seats Democrats had wrested from 
Republicans in Massachusetts, West Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, Illinois, Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Colorado, South Dakota. To these gains 
was added a ninth when last week’s belated 
count showed that Democrat Maruel Mills 
Logan had roundly trounced Lincoln-faced 
Republican Senator (by appointment) 
John Marshall Robsion in Kentucky. 
Only upset in the late returns came in 
Minnesota where blind, insurgent Re- 
publican Senator Thomas Schall wriggled 
through to re-election over Democrat 
Einar Hoidale and thereby gave the 
G. O. P. its one-man Senate margin. 
Senator-reject Hoidale called for a re- 
count, threatened to institute contest pro- 
ceedings before the Senate.* 

Comments. Post-mortems on the elec- 
tion were profuse. 

John Jacob Raskob, National Demo- 
cratic Chairman, said: “To have won such 
a notable victory is an achievement for 


*Senator Schall was seated in 1924 only after 
a vituperative election contest with bull-voiced 
Farmer Laborite Magnus Johnson. 


which Mr. Jouett Shouse and his organiza- 
tion deserve real credit.” 

Jouett Shouse, chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Executive Committee 
(Time, Nov. 10), declared: “Dissatisfac- 
tion with the Hoover Administration was 
the paramount reason. .. .” 

Senator Simeon Davison Fess, National 
Republican Chairman: “No uniform pat- 
tern . . . a crazy-quilt.” 

Robert Hendry Lucas, Republican ex- 
ecutive director: “Everything considered, 
the result must be taken as a vindication 
of the national Administration.” 

Citizen Calvin Coolidge: “. .. The 
country will survive... .” 

Republican Senator-reject Henry Justin 
Allen of Kansas: “. . . [I] had the mis- 
fortune to be ill the entire campaign 
period. . . . The results show no evidence 
of a revolt against the Administration.” 

Business Bid. As a piece of smart 
politics to allay the fears of Big Business, 
to bid for its favor, seven of Democracy’s 
most potent leaders—James Middleton 
Cox, John William Davis and Alfred 
Emanuel Smith, the party’s last three pres- 
idential nominees, together with Senate 
Leader Joseph Taylor Robinson, House 
Leader Garner, National Chairman Raskob 
and Executive Chairman Shouse—signed 
a manifesto on the party’s future course. 
They said they regarded their “remark- 
able victory” as an “opportunity for con- 
structive service.” The Republican tariff 
they flayed as the “apotheosis of bad 
economy” but added: “Whatever changes 
may be considered necessary to rid the 
present act of its outstanding enormities, 
nothing is further from [our] minds than 
a general revision of the tariff.’ Other 
excerpts: 

“The Democratic party . . . will steer 
the legislation of the nation in a straight 
line toward the goal of prosperity. ... 
The 72nd Congress will not be an obstruc- 
tive body. It will not seek to embarrass 
the President. . . . It has in mind no rash 
policies. Its legislative leaders are serious 
men, constructive but not reactionary. 
. . . They know perfectly well that even 
enlightened political selfishness demands 
that business should not be frightened. 
. . . If there are delays, embarrassments 
and confusion in the 72nd Congress, the 
fault will lie with the other party failing 
to join us in a conscientious effort to sub- 
ordinate politics to the public good.” 

Chairman Shouse was given credit for 
this shrewd economic plea as an opening 
gun of the 1932 presidential campaign. 
Only thing that worried the Democrats in 
the aftermath of their victory was the 
way the stockmarket sagged lower and: 
lower. 

Significance. In its broadest aspect 
the 1930 Congressional election was a 
serious reversal for President Hoover and 
his Administration. Last month he person- 
ally visited three States (Massachusetts, 
Ohio, North Carolina). In each of them 
the election tide ran against him. Directly 
or indirectly he and his actions, or lack 
of action, were implicit issues under the 
criss-cross veneer of local questions. 
Voters struck out blindly at him because 
since 1928 when he arrived, Prosperity 
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had vanished; because his Farm Board 
had not yet brought agriculture relief; be- 
cause his handling of Prohibition seemed 
procrastinating, indecisive, flabby (see p. 
20). Hoover hostility was stronger in the 
Midwest where the G. O. P. lost 31 House 
and five Senate seats than in the. East 
where only five House and two Senate 
seats were lost. The Democrats had gained 
much but not so much as they anticipated. 
What heartened them most was the time- 
proven axiom that a party-in-power that 
loses Congress at midterm—and President 
Hoover for all practical purposes had lost 
Congress—loses the Presidency two years 
later, 


INDUSTRY 
Woods’s Week 


Col. Arthur Woods, President Hoover's 
director of unemployment relief, last 
week: 

@ Telephoned from Washington to each 
& every state governor. He found 44 of 
them in, talked to underlings of the other 
four. It took him twelve hours to make 
the rounds. He asked the governors how 
they were coming on in combating job- 
lessness, learned most of them were com- 
ing on satisfactorily. 

@ Broadcast a five-minute speech to all 
U. S. mayors. He asked them to let him 
know how they were coming on. 

@ Traveled to New York to vote the 
Republican ticket, and back to Washing- 
ton again. 

@ Boosted Cincinnati’s unemployment re- 
lief plan as a model for other big cities. 
@ Appointed Lewis H. Brown, president 
of Johns-Manville, to be “industrial co- 
ordinator of manufacturing” in the East; 
William Phillips of Boston, onetime U. S. 
Minister to Canada, to be regional relief 
director in New England; Captain J. F. 
Lucey of Dallas to be regional relief direc- 
tor in the Southwest. 

@ Reported: “Massachusetts wants jobs, 
not breadlines.” 

@ Received a proposal from Thomas Dun- 
bar Green, president of American Hotels 
Association, that hotels throughout the 
land donate a daily quota of soup and 
bread to hungry jobless. 

@ Called a meeting of President Hoover’s 
Unemployment Committee in an effort to 
ascertain the exact number of jobless 
throughout the land as of Nov. 1 (Presi- 
dent Hoover’s last estimate: 3,500,000). 

Other developments of the week: 

@ In New York City where police listed 
30,297 destitute families, Banker Seward 
Prosser raised the first $1,000,000 of the 
$6,000,000 which his Emergency Employ- 
ment Committee is soliciting from Big 
Businessmen to keep 13,500 at work 
through the winter on non-profit jobs at 
$3 per day. 

@ New York Central R. R. took back 
5,300 shop workers, the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, 1,750. Chicago & 
Northwestern, 3,800. 

@ In Omaha the Cudahy Packing plant 
went on a five-day week. 

@ In Chicago where jobless registration 
commenced, where ‘‘70,000 Destitute” are 
advertised in flashing lights in Michigan 





Boulevard, work for 18,000 was provided 
by the Governor’s unemployment commis- 
sion. The work: scrubbing up the city 
for the Century of Progress Exposition 
(1933). 

@ The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad formed a jobless relief committee 
in charge of a vice president to care for 
onetime employes. 


CATASTROPHE 


What Miners Fear 


Out of the comparative quiet of noon- 
hour one day last week in the mining vil- 
lage of Millfield, Ohio, a great rumbling 
and roar burst skyward. Suddenly the 
place swarmed with running human beings 
who converged on a wooden shed cover- 
ing the shaft of Sunday Creek Coal Co.’s 
mine No. 6. Men, women & children hur- 
ried, hurried, their faces set, their eyes 
wide with foreknowledge that what every 
miner fears had happened. As they raced 
to the shaft-head, the earth shook beneath 
their feet again—another murderous, man- 
trapping, mind-shattering explosion. The 
racers were friends & relatives of 238 men 
in the mine. 

First to arrive manned the shaft eleva- 
tors, went down into darkness. Tense 
minutes passed before they brought up 
more than too frightened, lucky men who 
had been near enough the shaft to race 
away from gaseous Death. Soon the fatal 
“black damp,’* cause and aftermath of 
most coalmine explosions, rushed up into 
the wooden shed, drove rescuers back 
gasping. They were frantic, unorganized. 
The company’s president, William Ewing 
Tytus, its vice president, P. A. Coen and 
the mine’s superintendent, Walter Hayden, 
were all down there, a mile and a half 
along the rocky channels from the shaft- 
entrance, where they had gone to show 
a party of guests a new ventilating fan. 
Assistant Superintendent Peter McKinley 
took charge, issued 20 gasmasks to volun- 
teers, sent them down. They came back. 
The gas had penetrated their masks. Out 
along the dirt road leading from the 
nearby town of Athens came the whistles 
and bells of ambulances, police cars, spe- 
cial State mine-relief cars which had been 
stationed throughout the coal area. 

Underground the mine channels were 
strewn with débris. A shattered 12-ton 
hauling locomotive had been blown 50 ft. 
from where it stood. Farther along the 
track, a 3,000-lb. steel car had flown 35 
ft. The bodies of 79 dead men lay scat- 
tered about, maimed by the explosion or 
torture-twisted by the gas. Nevertheless, 
20 live men were found huddled in a 
pocket in the rock. They had built a brat- 
tice or partition of wood and canvas be- 
tween them and the gas, under the lead- 
ership of Mine Foreman John Dean who, 
after carrying most of his companions 
behind the brattice, was so badly gassed 
he was expected to die. President Titus 
and his party of guests were not among 
the saved. He, a Yale-educated Wartime 

*Or firedamp. It is 77.5% to 98.2% methane 
(‘marsh gas”), mixed with almost negligibe 
quantities of other poisonous, highly inflammable 
gases. Its presence is usually detected by a pale, 
violet-blue “cap” above the miners’ safety-lamps. 





airman, aged 41, father of three, was a 
popular Ohio clubman and civic leader, 
first associated with the company (one of 
the biggest in Ohio) through his marriage 
to the daughter of its late president, John 
S. Jones. 

Cause of the explosion was undeter- 
mined last week. The mine interior pre- 
viously had been thought to be so damp 
it could not contain gas, and open torches 
were permitted the miners. Authorities 
last week guessed the explosion occurred 
when a coal slide caused sparks, which ig- 
nited gas gathered in a pocket. Such 
explosions in coalmines occur instantane- 
ously. Therefore, and because coalmines 
are not equipped with compressed-air 
systems as are metal mines, ‘“‘stench” warn- 
ings as recommended last week by the 
U S. Bureau of Mines (see p. 62) are not 
practicable for coalmines. 


CRIME 
The Big Fellow 


Sober citizens of Chicago sometimes 
say: “Capone? Yes, it’s amazing, isn’t it? 
But you have to hand it to him. Why, 
he'll probably be mayor of Chicago before 
he’s through. Seriously—and he’d prob- 
ably be a darn good one, too.” 

Further evidence of the eminence which 
the No. 1 underworldling of the U. S. has 
been allowed to attain in the free and 
breezy No. 2 city of the land came out 
last fortnight. Newspapers on election 
morning contained this story: Chief Jus- 
tice John P. McGoorty of the city’s crim- 
inal court, in charging the November 
Grand Jury, had revealed that “overtures” 
had been made both to him and to the 
State’s Attorney’s office by an emissary 
of Capone. The proposition was that if 
the police would promise not to interfere 
with Capone’s liquor trade, Capone would 
withdraw from his labor union rackets; 
more, he would surrender himself on a 
vagrancy charge, if the charge would be 
dropped immediately, and thereafter leave 
town, conduct his business by remote con- 
trol. 

Judge McGoorty said he declined the 
offer. “Such a truce is unthinkable,” he 
told the grand jury. “There must not be 
any compromise with lawlessness.” 

The Capone emissary, one Michael J. 
Galvin of the so-called Teamsters’ and 
Chauffeurs’ Union (one of Chicago’s 33 
“racket” unions), was not, however, de- 
tained. Instead he was “invited to leave 
the judge’s chambers.” 

Chicago’s newspapers yammered indig- 
nantly, of course, at the “insulting and 
revolting” proposal, this “outrageous evi- 
dence of arrogant municipal gang rule.” 
But in private their hard-boiled editors 
made remarks like the one quoted at the 
beginning of this report. 

A few days later the newspapers had an- 
other Capone story to play up, this time 
with Capone as the Hero. Searching the 
apartment of Gangster Terrence Druggan, 
police found a letter conspiring to kill 
Capone. Excerpt: “I am in a position to 
take care of the big fellow. I can do any- 
thing you want me to.” Ignoring other 
items of news-interest in the Druggan raid. 
editors headlined CAPONE ON SPOT. 
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HEROES 
Babbitt, World Figure 


Badges worn by a smalltown delegation 
of realtors on their way to their state con- 
vention were lettered: WE ZOOM FOR 
ZENITH. And a banner proclaimed: 
ZENITH THE ZIP CITY—ZEAL, ZEST 
AND ZOWIE! Heading the delegation 
was one George Follansbee Babbitt “. . . 
46 years old now, in April, 1920, and he 
made nothing in particular, neither butter 
nor shoes nor poetry, but he was nimble 
in the calling of selling houses for more 
than people could afford to pay. His face 














Wide World 
NoseEL PrizEMAN LEwIS 


“T don’t know WHAT the hell this country 
needs.” 


was babyish . . . despite his wrinkles and 
the red spectacle-cents on the slopes of 
his nose. He was not fat but he was 
exceedingly well fed... . ” 

This description was intended by Author 
Sinclair (‘““Red’’) Lewis, who created the 
character and published the novel Babbitt 
in 1922, to represent a type of U. S. busi- 
nessman. A vast reading public immedi- 
ately accepted George Follansbee Babbitt 
as the go-getter incarnate. A school of 
Babbitt literature started, culminating in 
Booth Tarkington’s The Plutocrat. ‘“Bab- 
bitts,” “Babbittry,” “Babbittism” became 
epithets applicable to all those who, like 
the prototype, were ever zooming for the 
Home Town, a Big-Business Administra- 
tion, private real estate developments, the 
Rotary club or God. 

Last week Realtor Babbitt zoomed 
Author Lewis himself into an unantici- 
pated world prominence. Aiding were 
heroes of three other Lewis books—(Mar- 
tin) Arrowsmith, Elmer Gantry (Sam), 
Dodsworth, accepted by the same vast 
public as typical of the U. S. scientist, 
prelate and minor tycoon, respectively. 
But Babbitt remained foremost among 
them as a representative of U. S. citizenry 
and U. S. literature, having been more 


translated* and being more lipworthy in 
name. George Follansbee Babbitt was 
recognized as a world synonym for Homo 
Americanus when, last week, Author Lewis 
was awarded the Nobel prize for literature, 
biggest & best literary honor on earth. 


Tall, spindly, brass-haired, pock-marked 
Sinclair Lewis was born Feb. 7, 1885, in 
Sauk Center, Minn. His father, a coun- 
try physician, had migrated from Con- 
necticut, so at the proper age young 
Sinclair went to Yale. But at the beginning 
of his fourth year, he deserted college to 
become janitor for a socialistic Utopia 
called Helicon Hall which had just been 
founded in New Jersey by Upton Sinclair, 
radical novelist. Poor, Sinclair Lewis lived 
by writing children’s verse and squib jokes 
for magazines until he obtained an assist- 
ant editorship on the now defunct monthly 
Transatlantic Tales. He left that position 
to seek another in the building of the 
Panama Canal but, failing that, returned 
obscurely to Yale for his degree. He be- 
came a newsgatherer first in New Haven, 
later elsewhere. But in streetcars and on 
commuting trains he appeased something 
that was gnawing within him by writing 
fiction, mostly pot boilers. In 1914 he 
published Our Mr. Wrenn, his first novel. 
That same year he married Grace Living- 
stone Hegger, wandered with her from 
coast to coast, getting newspaper jobs and 
writing novels in his spare time. During 
this period he published The Trail of the 
Hawk, The Job, The Innocents, Free Air. 
Then he borrowed $500 from his father, 
retired from other work to a lodging house 
in Washington, D. C. and wrote Main 
Street (1920). 

Its success was immediate; the title 
phrase and Sinclair Lewis became national 
bywords. Some 50,000 copies sold the 
first two months. (Last week the total 
was up to 525,000 copies.) In 1928 he was 
divorced and soon after married Dorothy 
Thompson, Berlin correspondent of the 
New York Evening Post. By each wife 
he has a child—Wells Sinclair, 13, and 
Michael, four months. 

The Prize. Nobel prizes—for achieve- 
ment in physics, chemistry, medicine, lit- 
erature and Peace—are awarded annually 
by an institute founded by the late Alfred 
Bernhard Nobel (1833-96), Swedish oil 
tycoon, inventor of dynamite and ballis- 
tite. First awards were made in 1got. 
The five annual winners divide equally the 
interest on Nobel’s huge estate. This year 
each share amounts to $46,350. Last 
year Author Lewis testified in court that 
his 1930 income would not exceed $10,000. 
The financial zoom his prize money gives 
him was somewhat spoiled last week when 
the first Mrs. Lewis, soon as she heard 
the news, applied in court for $800 per 


_ month more alimony. Impossible to spoil, 


however, is the zoom for Author Lewis 
of being the first U. S. citizen on the list 
distinguished by such names as Frederick 
Mistral, Gerhart Hauptmann, Romain 
Rolland, Knut Hamsun, Anatole France, 
William Butler Yeats, George Bernard 


*Into 12 languages: German, Swedish, Polish, 
Hungarian, Danish, Norwegian, Czech, French, 
Dutch, Spanish, Italian, Hebrew. 


Shaw, Henri Bergson, Sigrid Undset, 
Thomas Mann. 

In 1916 Author Lewis refused the $1,000 
Pulitzer prize for his novel Arrowsmith. 
Last week he accepted the Nobel award, 
saying: “I feel the highest honor and 
gratification.” He explained “the enor- 
mous difference between the two prizes. 
The Nobel prize is an international prize 
with no strings attached. .. . The Pulitzer 
prize, on the other hand, is cramped by 
the provision . . . that [it] shall be given 
‘for the American novel published during 
the year which shall best present the 
wholesome atmosphere of American life 
and the highest standard of American 
manners and manhood.’ This suggests not 
actual literary merit, but an obedience to 
whatever code of good form may chance 
to be popular at the moment.” 

A prolific, boisterous talker, Author 
Lewis last week showed interviewers some 
of the bitter humor which once prompted 
him, after fame was his, to sit through a 
dinner of Yale classmates waiting for them 
to ask him to speak. When they did, he 
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GEORGE FOLLANSBEE BABBITT* 


He zoomed his creator. 


reminded them of the scant attention they 
had paid him at college, told them to 
go-to-hell. Last week he answered re- 
portorial questions with such replies as 
these: 

“Hell, I don’t expose things. 
novelist, I hope.” 

“I don’t know what the hell this coun- 
try needs.” 

“T shall use [the prize money] to sup- 
port a well-known young American author 
and his family and to enable him to con- 
tinue writing.” 

He meant himself, of course, but in 
some places he was misunderstood. Pon- 
derously one Berlin editorialist wrote: 
“The announcement that Lewis will hand 
the money over to a. . . poor American 
writer is . . . an unprecedentedly mag- 
nanimous action.” 


I'm a 


*Portrayed by the late Willard Louis in 
Warner Bros.’ film. 
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STATES & CITIES 

Bible, Bond, Cigaret, Cinema 

In many a State voters at the polls last 
fortnight were asked to pass on many a 
special governmental proposition. Among 
the results: 
@ In Arkansas, a constitutional amend- 
ment requiring daily Bible reading in 
schools—approved. 
@ In California, a $35,000,000 bond issue 
to bridge the Golden Gate—won. 


@ In Oregon, a proposal to prohibit the 
sale, manufacture, transportation or ad- 
vertisement of cigarets—beaten 3-to-1. 
@ In Brookline, populous (47,427), au- 
tonomous, fashionable Boston suburb, an 
old ban on all cinema theatres—Jifted. 


@ In Louisiana, Confederate pensions— 
upped from $30 to $60 per month. 

@ In Washington, county ownership and 
operation of public utilities—sanctioned. 
@ In Nebraska, an $8,000,000 bond issue 
to replenish the State’s “guaranty fund” 
from which depositors of failéd banks 
were to be repaid—defeated. 

@ In Oklahoma, women were determined 
ineligible for the governorship. 


PROHIBITION 
A Groundswell Breaks 


It was the day after election. Prohibi- 
tion Director Amos Walter Wright Wood- 
cock was in San Francisco about to embark 
with two friends on the S. S. Maui for a 
fortnight’s business-&-pleasure trip to 
Hawaii. Three hours before sailing time 
a messenger handed Mr. Woodcock a gov- 
ernment telegram from Washington. His 
face puckered as he read it. Cancelling 
his bookings, letting his friends sail with- 
out him, he explained to newsmen: 
“President Hoover has called me East for 
a conference.” 

For this last-minute recall, other news- 
men pestered officials in Washington for 
an explanation. In view of the election 
results (see p. 16), a logical question was: 
Is the Administration planning some radi- 
cal or sudden Prohibition change? 

Tut-tutting such an idea Attorney Gen- 
eral Mitchell declared that Director Wood- 
cock had been summoned back “to furnish 
data requested some time ago by the 
President.” What the “data” were, the 
Attorney General would not say, leaving 
_newshawks to presume that President 
Hoover wanted more information on Pro- 
hibition to work into his message to 
Congress three weeks hence. Another ex- 
planation advanced for Director Wood- 
cock’s recall was that he was wanted to 
justify his budgetary request for 500 more 
field agents at an additional cost of 
$2,000,000 per year. 

Commission. It was the day after elec- 
tion. Into its secluded conference room 
on the tenth floor of the Tower Building 
in Washington filed members of the Na- 
tional Law Enforcement Commission be- 
hind their chairman, George Woodward 
Wickersham, for another series of secret 
sessions on Prohibition. As if aware of 
the subject’s political dynamite, the Com- 


mission had suspended its work in the 
middle of the Congressional campaign 
early last month. Its membership still 
was almost as divided as the electorate. 
Their hushed deliberations generated all 
manner of rumors about Volstead Act 








Mrs. HENry W. PEABODY 
She fled to Florida. 


modification, beer and light wines.* One 
Commissioner was heard to remark: “The 
hell of it is, this thing is in the Constitu- 
tion.” G. O. Politicians from National 
Chairman Fess down looked plaintively 
toward the Commission for some miracu- 
lous solution to their thorniest political 
issue. 

Congress. It was the day after election. 
In New York Henry Hastings Curran, 
president of the Association Against the 
Prohibition Amendment, sat counting his 
Congressional gains. In Washington Dr. 
Francis Scott McBride, superintendent of 
the Anti-Saloon League, sat counting his 
Congressional losses. Their results were 
not far apart. 

That last summer’s groundswell of Wet 
sentiment had broken far up the Dry 
beach of national politics was too plain 
to dispute (Time, Sept. 27). Equally clear 
was the fact that the wave of Wet votes 
was insufficient to produce any major 
changes by the 72nd Congress in the 18th 
Amendment or Volstead Act. It was pos- 
sible, even probable, that the election re- 
turns on Prohibition had moved President 
Hoover to recall Director Woodcock from 
his Hawaiian holiday, to redouble its ef- 
forts to bring out a report. 

House. In the 71st House are now 91 
members for repeal or modification, 324 
Anti-Saloon-League-endorsed Drys, and 20 
weaslers. The 72nd House will contain 
134 Wets, with the Dry-voting strength 
falling below the 300 mark for the first 
time in a decade. The net gain of 43 Wet 
seats was distributed as follows: Pennsyl- 


*Most persistent rumor: Government agents 
have queried brewers as to how soon they 
could resume 4% production, how many men 
they could employ, if or when Congress should 
legalize this beverage. 


vania 7; Illinois 5; New York and Ohio 4 
each; Connecticut, Indiana, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Michigan and Wisconsin 2 
each; Arkansas, California, Iowa, Louisi- 
ana, Nebraska, Oregon, Rhode Island, 
Tennessee and Washington, 1 each. Wet 
Mr. Curran enthusiastically set his gains 
at 70 but this figure was arrived at by 
adding 16 Illinois members who may go 
Wet on the strength of that State’s refer- 
endum, and a handful of other Congress- 
men already Wet who had become noisy 
for repeal during the campaign. 

Senate. Wet gains in the Senate were 
numerically nil, psychologically large. The 
present Senate has 18 Wets. The new 
Senate will have 18 Wets. Drys had scored 
victories over Wet incumbents in Colo- 
rado, Iowa and Maine which cancelled 
the Wet gains in Illinois, Massachusetts, 
Ohio. The Wet wing’s prestige, however, 
was increased by the election of such men 
as New Jersey’s Morrow, Illinois’ Lewis, 
Ohio’s Bulkley. 

Declared Mr. Curran: “At the present 
rate of progress we shall be rid of the Pro- 
hibition experiment in five years. . . .” 

Retorted Dr. McBride: “The Dry cause 
has weathered the Democratic landslide 
and the unprecedented Wet campaign in 
a remarkable way.” 

q@ Throughout the campaign National 
G. O. P. Chairman Fess kept repeating: 
“Prohibition is no issue between the 
parties.” After he had studied the elec- 
tion returns, he proclaimed: “Prohibition 
will be a major issue in 1932. I look for 
the Democrats to seize the opportunity to 
go Wet.* ... The South is Democratic 
first and Dry second. . .. The Repub- 
licans won’t surrender or straddle. The 
party will remain Dry or it will be split.” 
Dry little Senator Fess has long shuddered 
in private at the very real prospect of 
that “split.” 

@ No woman in Massachusetts worked 
harder to keep her State from going Wet 
in the election than wealthy, white-haired 
Mrs. Henry W. Peabody of Beverly, leader 
of the Woman’s National Committee for 
Law Enforcement (Time, March 24). 
Month ago Mrs. Peabody discovered the 
unwelcome Wet trend, sent her g-year-old 
grandson out of the State. When the re- 
turns showed last week that a Wet Gov- 
ernor and a Wet Senator had been elected 
and the State’s enforcement att repealed, 
Mrs. Peabody amazed her friends and rela- 
tives by renouncing her Massachusetts 
citizenship, putting a large For-Sale sign 
on “Green Walls,” her Beverly estate, and 
taking the first train for Florida. Said 
she: 

“T will not live in an outlaw State. If 
I must live in a Democratic State, it will 
have to be a dry State. I suggest my home 
be bought for retired Senators and Gov- 
ernors to be used two years from now.” 
Twitted about Florida’s notorious Wet- 
ness, she added: “Its strong State law is 
remarkably effective. . . . The drinking in 
Miami and Palm Beach is perpetrated by 
privileged people from the North.” 





*Wets already claim 472 delegates out of 
1,098 at the next national Democratic conven- 
tion, 
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EIGN NEWS 





INTERNATIONAL 
Germany Leads 


Unemployment, as statesmen are fond of 
stating, is “worldwide.” Last week the 
International Labor Office at Geneva pub- 
lished statistics, admittedly “incomplete,” 
tending to show how many people are job- 
less today in 20 countries: 


Unemployed Population 
Austria ..ccecssce - 158,000 6,526,661 
Belgium ....ee++++ 64,000 7:923,077 
CANAGR. 2 ccccisevoese 20,000 9,796,800 
Czechoslovakia .... 37,000 14,523,186 
DOBMATK ..ccccrwe 25,000 3,434,555 
DG. ce beees'cs 4,000 3,582,406 
FYONCE .cvecccccses 1,000 40,745,874 
Germany ....eeeee 3,184,000* 62,348,782 
Great Britain......2,100,000 44,173,704 
Hungary ..... coos 20,000 8,368,273 
eae 6 oak 400,000 40,796,000 
Netherlands ...2+.. 25,000 7,625,938 
MOTWAY ceciccceces 20,000 2,649,775 
OS eee * 240,000 30,212,962 
Parestine ...ccccee 5,000 852,268 
Rumania ..cccsece 23,000 17,393,149 
rrr rere 1,150,000 147,013,600 
Sweden ..... eeccee 26,000 6,087,923 
United States......4,000,000 122,698,100 
Yugoslavia ...... 20, 9000 12,017,323 


Thus Germany leads, proportionately, 
in unemployment (one German in 19 job- 
less) with Great Britain second (one 
Briton in 21 jobless), and the U. S. third 
(one U. S. citizen in 30 jobless). But the 
International Labor Office figure for U. S. 
unemployment is 500,000 greater than the 
3,500,000 now conceded by the Hoover 
Administration. Adds the I. L. O. report: 

“France is the only country where un- 
employment actually is under control, 
although it is diminishing rapidly in 
Russia.” 


THE LEAGUE 


“Better a Failure... ! 


The name of the group which met 
last week in Geneva for the seventh 
time is The League of Nations Prepara- 
tory Commission for the Disarmament 
Conference. Once upon a time what they 
sought was “disarmament,” but last week 
Dutch Chairman Jonkheer Dr. J. Loudon 
opened the session with these words: 

“We must ask the public to break its 
habit of referring to disarmament in con- 
nection with our work. What we are deal- 
ing with is only the reduction and limita- 
tion of armaments. Absolute disarmament 
remains an ideal the realization of which 
is scarcely conceivable in the present 
political and moral situation of the world.” 

President Hoover was represented last 
week by Ambassador (to Belgium) Hugh 
Gibson. ‘We shall contribute,” said Mr. 
Gibson, “a great deal of silence.” 

Dictator Josef Stalin of Soviet Russia 
was represented by Commissar for For- 
eign Affairs Maxim Maximovitch Litvinov. 
“This is the last time that Soviet Russia 
will send a delegation to this Preparatory 
Conference,” he declared, recalling that 
three years ago he submitted a proposal 
for “absolute disarmament” of all nations, 
and later a proposal for “50% disarma- 
ment,” both of which were rejected—Mr. 
Gibson having been at pains to indicate 


*Germany’s, not Labor Office figures. 


that he for one doubted Comrade Litvi- 
nov’s good faith. 

Minutiae. With no great power except 
Russia ready to talk disarmament, and 
with all the others doubting Russia’s good 
faith, the Commission for the 22nd time 
came to a full stop, spent last week pid- 
dling with minutiae. 

Greatest Achievement: the 32 nations 
represented agreed at last that the human 
personnel of the world’s navies ought to 





COUNT VON BERNSTORFF 


.. . would discard the words Disarma- 
ment, Peace. 


be in some way limited, but how they 
could not agree. This was regarded as a 
“victory” for French diplomacy, as the 
English have always contended that limit- 
ing warships automatically limited naval 
personnel, and that it was silly to talk 
about limiting sailors separately. With 
great acumen the French pointed out that 
if a nation [Germany, for example] were 
permitted to have an unlimited naval per- 
sonnel she might, by the subterfuge of en- 
titling her soldiers “sailors,” build up an 
army of unlimited size. 

Where do we stand? In vain Count 
von Bernstorff argued for Germany last 
week that it would be better for the Com- 
mission to admit failure and go out of 
existence than to continue to lull the 
peoples of the world into a false belief 
that their statesmen are advancing toward 
Disarmament and Peace. Said a spokes- 
man for Count von Bernstorff: ‘Better a 
failure and the knowledge of where we 
stand than this endless prolongation of 
discussion!” 

Without daring to propose anything so 
radical in open meeting, the German dele- 
gation hinted readiness to accept the fol- 
lowing proposal: 

Let every nation in the world agree to 
limit its artillery to one battery per 
1,000,000 citizens. 

Quickly it became apparent that not 
even in the single category of artillery are 
the nations ready even for limitation, 
much less for disarmament. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
“Good Name & Fame” 


The Prime Ministers of Canada, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand were made free- 
men of the City of London last week, pro- 
claimed to be “men of good name and 
fame.” Cried City Chamberlain Sir 
Adrian Donald Wilde Pollack, according to 
ancient ritual: 

“They do not desire the freedom of the 
city whereby they will defraud the King 
or this city of any of its rights, customs 
and privileges. . . . They will pay their 
Scot, bear their lot, and so they all say!” 

As to Canada’s Rt. Hon. Richard Bed- 
ford Bennett, however, the City Cham- 
berlain seemed to have some slight pres- 
ent doubts. At the first session of the Im- 
perial Conference Prime Minister Bennett 
was very outspoken about Canada’s rights, 
even in some respects defied the Mother 
Country (Time, Oct. 20). 

“He has not belied,” said Sir Adrian 
meaningly of Mr. Bennett, “his reputa- 
tion for plain speaking and anxiety to get 
things done—which admirable attributes,” 
added the Chamberlain hastily, “are the 
more conspicuous on account of his well- 
known, hereditary and passionate loyalty 
to the Empire.” 

Work Done by committees of the Im- 
perial Conference last week: 

1) Recommended that an Empire 
Tribunal similar to the Permanent Court 
of Arbitration of The Hague be set up to 
handle suits between the different nations 
of the British Commonwealth. Suits 
brought by persons will, as formerly, be 
carried to His Majesty’s Privy Council as 
the supreme tribunal. 

2) Found “practical” and recommended 
for immediate adoption a quota system 
under which the Mother Country would 
agree to buy a definite percentage of her 
imports from the Dominions, and vice 
versa. 

3) Approved a request by the Domin- 
ions that their governments may com- 
municate with the government of a non- 
Empire nation “directly.” Today if Prime 
Minister James Henry Scullin of Australia 
wishes to communicate diplomatically with 
the Emperor of Abyssinia he must do so 
through the British Foreign Office in 
London. Under the new scheme he would 
telegraph what he wanted to say to the 
British Minister in the Abyssinian Capital. 

A possible hitch: Mr. Scullin might tell 
the British Minister to inform the Em- 
peror of Abyssinia that black is white; at 
the same time Prime Minister Forbes of 
New Zealand might tell him to say that 
black is pink; and either Canada’s Ben- 
nett or Mr. MacDonald might instruct 
him to say that black is green. 
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Rationalized Ships 


The heads of the British merchant 
marine, representatives of six fleets total- 
ing 52 trans-Atlantic liners valued at 
$275,000,000, gathered in London last 
week, emerged with a weighty pronounce- 
ment: because of the falling off in Atlan- 
tic trade and passenger traffic, the Cunard, 





White Star, Red Star, Anchor, Canadian 
Pacific and Atlantic Transport lines have 
agreed to a “rationalization” scheme to 
cut down expenses, avoid overlapping 


service, remove wasteful competition 
among themselves. 

The shipping tycoons wished it to be 
understood that this was by no means a 
merger of British lines such as has been 
insistently hinted ever since Hamburg- 
American and North German Lloyd cut 
out competitive sailings, elected unified 
boards of directors last spring. The Brit- 
ish scheme is a “gentleman’s agreement.” 
The Britons frankly admitted that one of 
the most important objects was to fight 
German, French, Dutch competition in the 
North Atlantic. Whether this “gentle- 
man’s agreement” would grow into some- 
thing considerably stronger, they refused 
to prophesy. Immediate results: next 
week only one ship of the six “rational- 
ized” lines will leave Liverpool for the 
U. S., only two will sail from Southamp- 
ton, only one from Glasgow. Four Brit- 
ish ships per week will leave the Port of 
New York, instead of the twelve that 
sail in the height of the summer season, 
the seven which sailed last week. 

The scheme has obvious advantages for 
the British lines concerned. It holds obvi- 
ous disadvantages for certain other folk. 

Several of the 52 ships affected by the 
agreement will be transferred to other 
runs but some will be laid up for the re- 
mainder of the winter. Not a few British 
seamen will thus be thrown out of work. 

Great object of the agreement is that 
not more than one ship of the combine 
shall sail from a given port on a given day. 
This will affect hordes of longshoremen, 
freight handlers, railwaymen, harbor 
workers. 

Moreover, tourists sailing on nearly- 
empty steamers in the off season have be- 
come accustomed to receiving luxury ac- 
commodations for the minimum fare. 
With the number of sailings so drastically 
cut this pleasant custom must end. 

Officials of German, French, Dutch and 
U. S. competing companies professed to 
regard the British rationalization scheme 
complacently, pointed out that curtailed 
British sailings during the winter will 
mean just that much less competition by 
British ships against theirs. 


— --«——_ 


Liquor Testimony 

Britain’s new Air Minister, Baron 
Amulree of Strathbraan, is also chairman 
of her Royal Commission on Licensing 
Laws (Time, Aug. 4). Last week the 
Commission, now (like President Hoover’s 
Law Enforcement Commission—see p. 20) 
nearing the close of its extensive labors, 
examined two star witnesses: 

Sir Arthur Keysall Yapp, Deputy Presi- 
dent of the British Y. M. C. A., declared 
that, “since the War the trend in drinking 
by British youth has been toward modera- 
tion . . . toward beer.” 

Sir Arthur Balfour,* steel tycoon of 
Sheffield, England, testified: 


*Not to be confused with the late, great Lord 
Balfour (Arthur James Balfour, 1st Earl of Bal- 
four), author of the “Balfour Declaration.” 
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Foreign News—( Continued) 


“I have visited the United States about 
40 times. . . . I have made several recent 
visits of from two to three months each. 
... A visit to the United States today is 
almost a nuisance! 

“|. . One can hardly appreciate the 
changes that have occurred. One of course 
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“A visit to the United States today is 
almost a nuisance.” 


expects to visit American business offices 
entirely for business, but it’s a common 
experience nowadays to do so for quite 
another purpose. Often you find on arrival 
stores of liquor present that you don’t 
want, but it is usually offered to you. 

“Washington, from being a very de- 
sirable place, has become a very unde- 
sirable place. . . . If you ask me if the 
liquor situation in America is improving 
or growing worse, I'd say, from my 
observations, worse—decidedly worse! It 
is really embarrassing to visit there today.” 

In advance of the Royal Commission’s 
report, rumors were current last week that 
Air Minister Baron Amulree and asso- 
ciates will recommend that the British 
Government gradually take over the own- 
ership of distilleries and apply the system 
of liquor control now being employed with 
reputed success in the Scotch city of Car- 
lvle. 


a 


Honi Soit ... 


For every knight of the Most Noble 
Order of the Garter there is a banner 
hanging and a plaque screwed up in St. 
George’s Chapel at Windsor Castle. After 
nine years of restoration, at a cost of 
more than $1,000,000 (much of it supplied 
by U. S. Anglophiles), this No. 1 shrine of 
British chivalry was re-opened last week 
in the presence of George V and The Lady 
of the Garter (Queen Mary). 

Sir Austen Chamberlain, the only 
Knight of the Garter to win the Nobel 
Peace Prize (Time, Dec. 20, 1926) and 
the only K. G. who is not a peer, sat 
with the crimson-&-blue-robed Knights 
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who boast themselves “the oldest order of 
knighthood in the world.” 

As this was not a Chapter (formal 
meeting) of the Order of the Garter, 
George V and Edward of Wales wore ordi- 
nary morning dress instead of gorgeous 
Garter robes, but the clergy of the Order 
came robed and resplendent, each church- 
man displaying the famed motto: Honi 
soit qui mal y pense (Evil be to him who 
evil thinks). 

James Ramsay MacDonald, though not 
a K. G., sat, by right of his Prime Minis- 
try, in a stall next to that once occupied 
by onetime Knight Wilhelm II of Ger- 
many. Keen eyes observed that during the 
$1,000,000 restoration the banner of the 
All Highest War Lord was indeed re- 
moved, but his plaque remains, still 
tightly screwed in place. 

Short and simple, the re-opening service 
was without sermon, consisted chiefly of a 
prayer by patriarchal Dean Albert Victor 
Baillie of Windsor for the “Sovereign and 
His Companions of the Garter.” 


i 


Wenzel Number Four 

All over England for the 325th time, 
stalwart citizens burned effigies of Guy 
Fawkes last week. Mr. Fawkes, 325 years 
ago, was employed by some Roman Catho- 
lics to ignite a quantity of gunpowder 
secreted in the cellar of the Houses of 
Parliament directly under the Throne of 
His Most Protestant Majesty James I. 

In time’s nick Igniter Fawkes was ap- 
prehended and the historic “Gunpowder 
Plot” failed; but every year thereafter 
Royal guards have searched the Parlia- 
mentary cellars just before the King was 
scheduled to open Parliament. 

Today English children wait for Guy 
Fawkes’ Day with its fireworks and burn- 
ings-in-effigy as eagerly as U. S. tots yearn 
for July 4. English lexicographers know 
that to “do a guy” is to “do a bunk” or 
“decamp.” As a noun “guy” means in 
England any sort of effigy or grotesque 
figure. The following example of correct 
usage of this noun is classic: 

The king was Wenzel Number Four... 

I got him guessed, that Wenzel guy har- 
poons a girl that’s young and spry 

And tried to seal her up for life in the 

Old People’s Home! 

(“Wenzel Number Four” is an English 
allusion to 14th Century King Wenceslaus 
IV of Bohemia whose exploits included 
not only harpooning maidens young and 
spry but also ordering that his Queen’s 
confessor, the legendary St. John of 
Nepomuk, should be thrown into the 
vitava for refusing to reveal to His Maj- 
esty something which Her Majesty had 
confided to the saint at confessional.) 


PALESTINE 
“Balfour Day” 


Twenty-five thousand Jewish protest- 
ants against the “Passfield Declaration” 
on Palestine (Time, Nov. 3 & 10) intro- 
duced themselves by main force last week 
into Manhattan’s Madison Square Garden 
(capacity 20,000). Perspiring police 
worked furiously to thin out the crush, 
finally drove a police car gently but firmly 
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across the packed arena, ejecting by this 
means some 500 standees. 


In immaculate evening clothes, Banker- 
Zionist Felix Moritz Warburg (Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co.) and other Jewish leaders ad- 
dressed the crush from a platform draped 
with the Stars & Stripes. Irish little 
James John Walker was introduced as 
“The Mayor of the Greatest Jewish City 
in the History of the World.” His key- 
note: ‘““My message to Downing Street is, 
‘I wish we had twice as many Jews in New 
York as we have!’” 

Harvard’s Professor Felix Frankfurter, 
chairman of the meeting, keynoted: 


“For me, British honor remains British 
honor! I refuse to believe that [the Pass- 
field Declaration] expresses the policy of 
His Majesty’s Government.” 

Passfield Explains. In London His 
Majesty’s harassed Colonial Secretary, 
gnomelike Baron Passfield (Sidney Webb), 
wrote a letter to the London Times, tried 
to show that the policy set forth in his 
statement does not violate the Balfour 
Declaration under which Jews have been 
promoting their “National Home” in 
Palestine. 


Primarily Lord Passfield scouted the 
charge that His Majesty’s Government 
proposes to stop all Jewish immigration to 
Palestine. Matter of fact the Colonial 
Office approved last week 1,500 immigra- 
tion permits for the next six months. 
True this is a deep undercut, compared 
to the 2,300 permits issued during the last 
six months, but moderate Zionist spokes- 
men in London gave Lord Passfield credit 
for being several shades less black than 
New York’s more truculent Zionists were 
painting him. 

Swede on Palestine. In Stockholm 
Judge Loefgren, chairman of the League 
of Nations Wailing Wall Commission, ac- 
cused Jews of forgetting Britain’s promises 
to the non-Jewish population of Palestine. 
“It may be,” he declared, “that two prom- 
ises equally valid are simultaneously im- 
possible of fulfillment.” (¢.e. Britain may 
have promised both Jews and Arabs more 
than she can give them both at once.) 


Concluded Judge Loefgren: “We must 
not be astonished if the [British Labor] 
Government .. . tries to find a solution 
or an interpretation to make both ends 
meet... . Neither party [Jewish or Arab] 
is satisfied . .. the government has struck 
the right note in trying to mete out jus- 
tice.” 


In Palestine the 13th anniversary of 
the Balfour Declaration passed quietly, 
uneventfully last week, both Jews and 
Arabs cowed by British troops, afraid to 
demonstrate. 


AUSTRALIA 


Repudiation? 


With Prime Minister James Henry 
Scullin 11,000 miles away from home 
attending the Imperial Conference in 
London (see p. 21), the “wild men” of his 
Labor Party last week precipitated a 
grave Dominion crisis. 

Acting Prime Minister Fenton and Act- 


ing Treasurer Lyons had called a party 
caucus in Canberra, to approve the 
Government’s program of cutting ex- 
penditures, raising taxes and paying off by 
conversion $135,000,000 in loans which 
fall due next month. The first two items 
of this program passed, but then the 
“wild men” gained control, stampeded 
through the caucus a resolution respecting 
the $135,000,000 loans which Acting 
Treasurer Lyons vainly denounced as 
“simply repudiation.” 

In London next morning Australia’s 
Scullin admitted “the position is serious,” 
but stoutly denied that his Government 
would ever embark on a policy of repudia- 
tion. He seemed ready to defy, if neces- 
sary, his party’s will as expressed by the 
caucus. 

At a banquet in Bristol that night in 
Mr. Scullin’s honor he was addressed as 
follows by His Majesty’s Dominion Secre- 
tary, James Henry (‘‘Jim”) Thomas: 

“T say with all the responsibility of my 
position either as Labor leader or British 
statesman that any policy carrying with 
it repudiation either of moral or legal 
obligations is doomed to disaster in the 
end to, the party, the individual or the 
State. Because I believe these things are 
fundamental and go to the root of society, 
I pay my tribute to Mr. Scullin and ex- 
press our feelings of pride in the stand he 
has taken.” 

This was believed to be the first in- 
stance in which an “internal crisis” in a 
dominion had been publicly and officially 
commented on by one of His Majesty’s 
ministers in Great Britain. 


FRANCE 
Briand, Parliament & Fist fights 


When a Frenchman is sick he keeps 
close indoors, with all his windows tight 
shut night & day. This shaggy old Foreign 
Minister Aristide Briand has done for 
more than a month. His bachelor bed- 


Acme 


BovILLoN BLUM 


“War!” Traitor? 


room is in the Foreign Office. He could 
slip down for the hour or two of work a 
day permitted by his doctors without 
breathing a single sniff of possibly deadly 
fresh air. In this manner the greatest liv- 
ing Frenchman fought bronchitis and won, 
emerged in palpably good health last week 
to face his enemies as the Chamber of 
Deputies convened for its short, pre- 
Christmas session. 

Briand & Stresemann Grafters? 
Foulest charge hurled at M. Briand during 
his illness by a bitter opposition press was 
that he and his late, great German friend, 
Foreign Minister Gustav Stresemann were 
a pair of “colossal grafters.” 

The charge originated with one Dr. Diehl 
of Krefeld in Germany, a leader in Adolf 
Hitler’s Fascist movement. Dr. Diehl 
charged that “international bankers” paid 
Dr. Stresemann $240,000 and M. Briand 
$720,000 “for putting the Young Plan 
across.” 

Publicly Dr. Diehl challenged Dr. 
Stresemann’s widow, once the “Queen 
Kathe” of diplomatic Berlin, to disprove 
his charge. When weeks passed and she 
did not reply, Dr. Diehl called her silence 
“significant” in a flaming article which he 
wrote for the Neiderrheinische Zeitung. 

Instantly Frau Stresemann’s lawyers 
petitioned the German Ministry of Justice 
to prosecute Dr. Diehl under the Law for 
the Protection of the Republic. Declared 
her son Wolfgang: 

‘““My mother, of course, had never seen 
Dr. Diehl’s so-called challenge which 
probably appeared in some obscure local 
newspaper. But his insinuation that she 
was afraid did come to our attention, 
whereupon we promptly reported him to 
the Ministry of Justice. 

“A private suit would not do much good 
as German law permits a defendant to 
contend that he acted in good faith and 
had reason to believe the truth of the 
charges. 

“Under the Law for the Protection of 
the Republic, since father was a Federal 
Minister, it may be possible to prosecute. 
That is up to the Ministry of Justice to 


decide.” 


Up to last week both Widow Strese- 
mann and Invalid Briand preserved digni- 
fied personal silence, while the German 
Ministry of Justice continued to cogitate. 

Sudden Awakening: “Flat Tire!” 
In the Palais-Bourbon, imposing seat of 
French Deputies, foes of sly old Br’er 
Briand thought they had sufficiently pre- 
pared to roast him when the Chamber 
convened last week. 

Four opposition Deputies had registered 
to “‘interpellate” (cross-examine for heck- 
ling purposes) the Foreign Minister. One 
of these was adder-tongued M. Henri 
Franklin-Bouillon whose savage philippic 
a year ago was a contributory cause of 
the upset of the last cabinet in which 
M. Briand was Prime Minister. 

M. Franklin-Bouillon seemed to be not 
only ready but fairly spoiling to flay M. 
Briand. The night before, addressing a 
banquet of Briand foes, he had shouted: 

“The German elections revealed the 
true character of the Reich, and as a re- 
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sult France has awakened in fright from 
the sleep into which her statesmen [mean- 
ing Briand] had lulled her. The French- 
man sees that if the Germans no longer 
wish to pay reparations or honor the 
Young plan obligations and that if they 
wish to change their eastern or western 
boundaries and revise the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, it means only one thing, and that 
is war! 

“There is only one way to avoid war, 
and that is for all Frenchmen to unite 
and declare firmly that we have a military 
alliance with Poland and whoever touches 
Poland touches France. When we begin 
talking in that manner the danger will 
vanish.” 

Eagerly Orator Franklin-Bouillon sought 
the chance to make an even stronger 
speech in the Chamber. M. Briand sat, 
head slumped forward on his breast, upon 
the Government Bench. There had been 
a burst of cheering when he entered but 
now the Chamber was expectant. It was 
thought that after a fight of perhaps three 
days at most the interpellators would get 
the floor. Into the fight plunged young 
Prime Minister André Tardieu. 

With unexpected suddenness the matter 


reached a vote. A motion to interpellate- 


M. Briand at once passed with the dra- 
matic suddenness of a pistol shot. The 
President of the Chamber announced that 
Interpellator Franklin-Bouillon had the 
floor. Dumbfounded he _ stammered, 
“B’but I have had no time to prepare my 
speech! I expected the interpellations to 
come tomorrow.” 

“Flat tire!” yelled Briand supporters at 
Franklin-Bouillon. “Flat tire! Oooo 
Vooosh! Punctured!” 

It was found that not one of the four 
Deputies registered to interpellate was 
ready. Had Br'er Briand guessed this? 
Had the old fox told his Deputies to vote 
for interpellation? As usual Europe’s 
master parliamentarian remained un- 
moved, inscrutable, his big head still nod- 
ding on his disordered tie and slightly 
spotted waistcoat. The scene closed with 
an extemporaneous speech by one of the 
four interpellators who began, “I am not 

” oi 
prepared . . .”, trailed off harmlessly. 


Bullets for Blum! On the day of 
M. Briand’s neat finesse another Chamber 
situation, particularly French, was simmer- 
ing to a boil. 

Deputy Léon Blum, leader of the So- 
cialist Party (which considers M. Briand’s 
policies not Pacifist enough) was being 
roasted by Editor Camille Aymard of 
La Liberté (a nationalist paper which 
thinks M. Briand too Pacifist, M. Blum 
unspeakably so). Wrote Editor Aymard 
venomously : 

“Blum! Blum! Blum! Is not his very 
name like the sound of twelve bullets 
entering a traitor’s breast?” 

As well they might these words were 
held by M. Blum and friends to be mortal 
insults. When Editor Aymard, an elderly 
man, appeared in the lobbies of the Cham- 


ber of Deputies he was met by Socialist 
menaces, warned not to return. 


“JT shall return at exactly 3:15 tomorrow 
afternoon and I defy that coward, that 


traitor to meet me here!” cried Editor 
Aymard, and strode off to write an even 
more savage editorial against M. Blum, 
told the cartoonist of La Liberté to en- 
deavor to surpass himself. 

Cartoonist Sennep did something to 
Socialist Blum which caused French par- 
ents to keep the particular copy of La 
Liberté in which his masterpiece appeared 
from the eyes of their unmarried daugh- 
ters. 

At 3:15 punctually Editor Aymard and 

















FrAu STRESEMANN*™ 


She set her nation on her husband’s 
maligner. 


Cartoonist Sennep turned up arm-in-arm 
in La Salle des Pas-Perdus (the hall of 
lost footsteps) in which journalists and 
deputies pace. They were set upon by a 
pack of Socialist statesmen. Elderly 
Editor Aymard jerked a dog whip from his 
pocket, laid about him. Deputy Barthe, 
a questor of the Chamber, rushed up in 
an attempt to preserve order as was his 
duty, caught the whip full across his face. 
A Socialist grabbed the Nationalist dog 
whip. Struggling and writhing the mass 
of embattled Deputies and journalists bore 
down upon a large plate glass door, shat- 
tered the glass, broke through the wood- 
work and spilled the entire scrimmage out 
onto the lawn of the Palais-Bourbon. 
Only one thing could stop the battle 
now: La Garde Républicaine. Summoned 
on the double, these elaborately uniformed 
guardsmen, many of them youths of 
France’s first families, dashed in to sepa- 
rate their elders, restored order in five 
minutes. Result of the fight: wil, since 


*This picture, her late, great husband’s favor- 
ite, always stood handsomely framed upon his 


desk. 





all important combatants walked off sub- 
stantially unhurt. 


Franklin-Bouillon and the Issues. 
The interpellation of M. Briand by M. 
Franklin-Bouillon; when finally made last 
week, rose to this climax: 

“Eleven million Germans [Hitler’s Fas- 
cists] have openly declared that their goal 
is the moral destruction of Europe! .. . 
Germany is spending this year on muni- 
tions 100,000,000 marks more than France, 
. . . Germany is conspiring to obtain a 
moratorium of her Reparations payments. 
The reply of France must be: 

“No moratorium for a debtor of bad 
faith!” 

As he left the Tribune, excited M. 
Franklin-Bouillon fairly snarled at still 
slumbrous M. Briand: “FRANCE WILL 
NO LONGER BE DUPED!” 


Business. As the Foreign Minister did 
not choose to reply until next week, the 
Chamber adjourned over Armistice Day, 
leaving all major issues except foreign 
policy untouched. There were 110 inter- 
pellations scheduled, 250 proposals or bills 
carried forward from the last session and 
1,400 new proposals or bills. 


GERMANY 


“Vicious Circles” 

To cap German murmurings for a mora- 
torium on Reparations payments (Time, 
Oct. 27), came last week a clear-cut state- 
ment from Minister of Labor Adam 
Stegerwald. 

“What we must have,” he barked, “is 
not a moratorium but a complete revision 
of the Young plan of Reparations pay- 
ments!” 

“How much, then, is Germany really 
able to pay?” asked a correspondent. 

Crisply Dr. Stegerwald shot back: 

“If Germany’s financial burden were a 
normal one we might logically consider 
keeping on paying approximately two bil- 
lion. marks [about $480,000,000] annual 
reparations. As it is, we simply cannot go 
on with it. Adding the interest on foreign 
loans the total comes up to three billion 
marks [about $720,000,000] yearly, while 
we are burdened beforehand with immense 
internal expenditures resulting from liqui- 
dation of the War and the necessity of 
providing subsistence for several million 
of our people who are suffering from en- 
forced idleness. We must take care of 
more than 3,000,000 unemployed now, and 
the number will increase to more than 
4,000,000 during the winter,’* 

Starting out on a new tack Dr. Steger- 
wald summed his position thus: “The na- 
tions collecting reparations from Germany 
must understand we can pay only from 
what we derive from selling them goods. 

“The result is one of those famous 
‘vicious circles.” Even in case our export 
trade yielded us a surplus sufficient to pay 
the three billion marks we owe every year, 
our creditors would still be paying out of 
their own pockets a large part of what 
they were collecting from us. This indis- 
putable fact in my opinion, leads to only 
one solution. We cannot keep up for long 
meeting the demands of the Young plan.” 


*German government figures. 
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AUSTRIA 


“Jabbering-Box” 

Swagger Adolf Hitler’s brown-shirted 
Fascists scored so heavily in the recent 
German elections (Time, Sept. 22), that 
Europe watched uneasily last week as 
Austria voted. 

In Germany, Austrian-born Herr Hitler 
is not even a citizen. In Austria his close 
friend Prince Ernst Riidiger von Starhem- 
berg is Minister of Interior—and in most 
European countries it is this ministry 
which, controlling the electoral machinery, 
is said to ‘“‘make the election.”’ On the eve 
of polling Prince von Starhemberg; as 
leader of Austria’s Fascist Heimwehr, ap- 
peared to possess every electoral advan- 
tage. 

When ballots were counted only eight 
Heimwehr Deputies were found to have 
been seated. The Christian Socialist 
(Catholic) Party with which the Heim- 
wehr is associated won 66 seats, seven 
less than at the last election. In contrast 
to this meagre Fascist showing, the old 
guard Socialist Party of Austria, the Social 
Democrats, won 72 seats, one more than 
they held in the last Parliament. Finally 
the party groups aligned under grand old 
Austrian State Police Chief Johann Scho- 
ber, whom the Catholic-Heimwehr forces 
ousted as Prime Minister six weeks ago 
(Time, Oct. 6) won 19 seats, the chamber 
totaling 165. 

Obviously these returns mean that Aus- 
tria, if her Government is to remain Con- 
stitutional, must continue under a coali- 
tion Cabinet of some sort, probably a new 
one, since the prestige of Catholic Chan- 
cellor Karl Vaugoin was badly tarnished 
by his party’s losses. What really mat- 
tered, however, was the possibility that 
Prince von Starhemberg and his Heim- 
wehr would attempt a revolution. Appar- 
ently they made no real effort to win at 
the polls. In the arrogant words of the 
Prince himself: “We are indifferent to the 
people’s mandate. We intend to rule Aus- 
tria from outside the walls of Parliament 
—that jabbering-booth!” 


RUSSIA 


13th Birthday 


There are no trees, no grass in Red 
Square, Moscow’s vast bleak oblong. But 
at least once a year the grey granite pave- 
ment (new-laid by a firm of U. S. con- 
tractors) sprouts with the thin steel blades 
of thousands of bayonets. It did so last 
week for the 13th anniversary of the 
Soviet state. Hour after hour the troops 
filed by, impressive in their grey-brown, 
ankle-length overcoats while airplanes flew 
back and forth in formation. 

One thing made this year’s birthday 
parade different from all others. For the 
first time Russians were able to see the 
fane of Communism, the final, stone tomb 
of Nikolai Lenin. For years the “Com- 
munist saint” rested in a glass case under 
a truncated pyramid of weathered oak 
while state architects argued what form 
the permanent tomb should take. 

The new tomb is practically the same 
shape as the wooden one but one-third 


higher, larger, built of 10,000 tons of red 
and black granite. Over the bronze en- 
trance doors is a 50-ton monolith of black 
granite with the word LENIN inlaid 
in letters of red porphyry. Inside the 





. & A, 
KING OF SWEDEN 


“My dear boy, your clubs are much too 
weak!” 


(See col. 3) 


doors, a giant hammer and sickle, carved 
in stone. Embalmed Lenin lies in an 
underground room 30 ft. square and 30 ft. 
high on a slab of black granite, under a 
convex bubble of glass. Just behind the 
tomb are the bodies of the Soviet 
“apostles” including two from the U. S.: 
John Reed of Harvard, Big Bill Haywood 
of Chicago. To correspondents, Architect 
A. G. Schuse explained his design: 

“For five years we have waited for a 
perfect design for Lenin’s mausoleum but 
none has been forthcoming. All that time 
I have worked to improve the original 
design. . . . I made hundreds of sketches, 
plans and colored drawings showing how 
the tombs would harmonize with the 
ancient kremlin wall behind it in color, 
shape and line until the Central Com- 
mittee finally was satisfied. . . . The color 
scheme is symbolical, black, red, and grey 
—black and red being the Soviet mourn- 
ing colors with grey as the workers’ color.” 

On the lowest step of the tomb stood 
the leaders of Communism last week to 
watch the parade. Dictator Josef Stalin 
in a soldier’s kepi and greatcoat ; Commis- 
sar of War Clemence Voroshilov; Commis- 
sar of Education Andrei Bubnov, e¢ al. 

Correspondents watching the parade 
noted two facts: 1‘ that the uniformed 
Russian army was noticeably _ better 


drilled, better equipped than it was a year 
ago; 2) that cartoons and effigies of the 
enemies of Communism carried at the end 
of the parade no longer represented 
foreign imperialists but Soviet domestic 
enemies, kulaks, food profiteers. 


SWEDEN 
Royal Kibitzer 


King Gustaf V of Sweden, inspecting 
his country’s fortifications, startled four 
privates playing bridge under the wall of 
a fortress. Eyeing one of the players who 
had just made a club bid, admonished he: 
“My dear boy, your clubs are much too 
weak!” 


BRAZIL 


Five-Minute Ceremony 

The outgoing President of Brazil ordi- 
narily presides when the incoming Presi- 
dent is sworn. Last week, however, the 
outgoing President, Washington Luis 
(whose term expires Nov. 15) was still in 
jail, closely guarded by his revolutionary 
captors when it came time to induct the 
new provisional President, Getulio Vargas, 
No. 1 revolutionist (Time, Oct. 13 et 
seq.). 

In these circumstances there was no 
swearing in but a five-minute ceremony: 
Dr. Vargas signed a paper declaring that 
he is President. Nations which recog- 
nized him three days later: Italy, Portugal 
(Brazilians speak Portuguese), Chile, Bo- 
livia, Peru, Uruguay. Two more days 
passed before the U. S. and Great Britain 
recognized Revolutionist Vargas almost 
simultaneously (see p. 16). France fol- 
lowed a day later. 

The New Cabinet is _ considered 
“strong.” Foreign Minister Afranio de 
Mello Franco used to represent Brazil at 
League of Nations meetings, is the 
Brazilian diplomat best known in Europe. 

Minister of Finance Jose Maria Whit- 
aker is a former President of the Banco do 
Brasil and of the Banco Commercial do 
Estado de Sao Paulo. 


Acts of the new Cabinet: 1) declared 
the Brazilian Congress retroactively dis- 
solved on Oct. 3 last, the day the revolu- 
tion began; 2) placed responsibility for 
payment of obligations incurred by the 
Washington Luis Government since Oct. 3 
upon the officials who authorized the ex- 
penditures; 3) postulated that, since the 
Brazilian Congress ceased to exist Oct. 3, 
whatever it has done since was never done 
at all—i. e. all laws passed since the fatal 
date are void; 4) failed to disgorge from 
prison one Horton Hoover (no relation), 
U. S. aviator arrested on a charge which 
remained indefinite last week. 

The fact that Secretary of State Henry 
L. Stimson recognized the Revolutionary 
Government while the Consul General in 
Sao Paulo was still struggling vainly to 
secure Horton Hoover’s release or at least 
to find out officially why he was in jail, 
seemed significant to South Americans, 
doubly significant to Central Americans. 
Correspondents understood that Airman 
Hoover’s offense was to have bombed the 
rebel lines, but this could not be confirmed. 
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Practically a Frenchman 


With a gleaming cylinder of silk hat bal- 
anced ceremoniously in his left hand, 
France’s President Gaston Doumergue 
walked through the galleries of the Petit 
Palais on the Champs Elysées last week to 
open, dedicate and inspect the completed 
home of a collection appraised at $5,000,- 
ooo and offered to the city of Paris nine 
years ago. For nearly an hour he wan- 
dered through beautifully paneled rooms, 
expressing his presidential approval of 
cabinets of Sévres and Meissen (“Dres- 
den’’) porcelain, jeweled watches, Batter- 
sea enamel, signed furniture from the 
great French ébénistes, a priceless series 
of tapestries from cartoons by Boucher, 
and the gem of the collection, “The Burgo- 
master’s Daughter” by Lucas Cranach. 
Impulsively, M. le President rushed for- 
ward and wrung the hand of the spry 
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Keystone 


Epwarp Tuck 
He is Dartmouth’s Grand Old Man. 


little old gentleman who had given all 
this to France. 

“Monsieur Tuck,” said M. Doumergue, 
“this visit has been a real joy tome. Your 
latest munificence will perpetuate your 
name in the memory of a grateful France. 
Monsieur Tuck, we practically consider 
you a Frenchman!” 

It was a heartfelt if somewhat star- 
tling compliment. As every French social- 
ite knows, leaders of the U. S. colony in 
Paris are three elderly gentlemen: elegant, 
wasp-waisted Berry Wall, once New 
York’s Best-Dressed Man; dignified Wil- 
liam Nelson Cromwell, who has the curi- 
ous distinction of being the financial angel 
of the Legion of Honor; and Art Benefac- 
tor and Philanthropist Edward Tuck. As 
a man and as a resident of Paris, Philan- 
thropist Tuck, 88, is senior of the three. 
He first went to Paris in 1864 as vice- 
consul, appointed by Abraham Lincoln. 
His friends know that he is the least 
Parisian of the three, that he still looks 
and talks like a complete New Englander. 

Edward Tuck was born in Exeter, N. H., 


the son of Congressman-Banker Amos 
Tuck, traditionally the man who picked 
the name of the Republican Party. A 
member of the Class of 1862, Edward 
Tuck is to Dartmouth what the late lo- 
quacious Chauncey Mitchell Depew was 
to Yale—honorary Grand Old Man. Sent 
to Paris by his father’s friend Mr. Lincoln, 
he returned to New York and in 1867 en- 
tered the banking house of Munroe & Co. 
He retired with an enormous fortune in 
1881, went with his wife to spend the rest 
of their days in Paris. 

The field of art is only a part of the 
bounty of the Tucks. They liberally en- 
dowed Dartmouth College and the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History (Manhat- 
tan). They built a children’s hospital at 
Reuil, founded a French school for domes- 
tic science, supported throughout the War 
a whole section of the American Ambu- 
lance Service. 

France has been grateful. Shortly be- 
fore her death Mrs. Tuck became an 
officer of the Legion of Honor in her own 
right. Edward Tuck wears the Grand 
Cross, France’s highest decoration. Be- 
cause of his interest in science, millions of 
miles from the earth a planetoid twinkles, 
known to all astronomers as TUCKIA. 
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From Oyster Bay 


One hundred and eighty-two works of 
art by nearly 100 artists and craftsmen 
went up on the walls of the American Art 
Association-Anderson Galleries last week 
in the eleventh annual exhibition of the 
Louis Comfort Tiffany Foundation. It was 
a good show, far better than that of many 
academies better known and more widely 
advertised. Mr. Tiffany himself, looking 
a little like the Old Man of the Sea, hob- 
bled round the halls and presented the 
Foundation’s gold medal to a dapper 
young Italian with a very large cravat, 
Umberto Romano. 

Louis Comfort Tiffany, son of Jeweler 
Charles Lewis Tiffany, was born in New 
York Feb. 18, 1848, the year before the 
Gold Rush. Always interested in art, he 
studied painting under the elder George 
Inness, a talented exponent of what was 
known as the Hudson River School. Later 
he went abroad, studied in Paris, traveled 
and sketched extensively in Europe, Africa, 
the Levant. Here commenced his interest 
in decorative arts, particularly glassware, 
which led to his development of that heavy 
iridescent substance known as Tiffany 
Favrile Glass, His first U. S. exhibit, “A 
Dock Scene, Yonkers,” was in the Na- 
tional Academy of 1869. He became (and 
remains) Vice President and Art Director 
of Tiffany & Co., jewelers. He is president 
and founder of Tiffany Furnaces and 
Tiffany Studios, which have filled many 
a church, mausoleum, library, with win- 
dows artfully simulating oil paintings. He 
is one of the most revered patrons of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, whose 
President Robert Weeks De Forest is his 
great & good friend. 

Years ago he bought a large estate in 
Oyster Bay, L. I., hard by Theodore 
Roosevelt’s Sagamore Hill. Here he de- 
signed and built an amazing house, ‘“‘Lau- 
relton Hall,” which looks a little like a 


Maxfield Parrish palace, a little like a fac- 
tory, is magnificently kept up and contains 
a mosaic chapel, greenhouses, fountains, 
innumerable stained glass windows, rub- 
ber trees, orchids, and, frightening to 
children, a colossal bronze crab. 


He lives there still, alone with two 
trained nurses. In 1918, anxious to help 
young artists, he deeded the entire prop- 
erty to the Louis Comfort Tiffany Founda- 
tion, endowed it with $1,000,000, ap- 
pointed a board of trustees, arranged that 
50 young men and women artists should 
come each year to Laurelton Hall to paint, 
spend the summer. 


The casual observer, knowing the taste 
of Mr. Tiffany, seeing on the board of 
trustees the names of such venerable gen- 
tlemen as Sculptor Daniel Chester French, 
Gem Expert George Frederick Kunz, 
Mural Painter Edwin Howland Blashfield, 
might imagine that the Foundation was a 
cradle only for the academic. The casual 
observer would be wrong. Resident Direc- 
tor and mainspring of the Tiffany Founda- 











Louts Comrort TIFFANY 
Around him, a Florentine glitter. 


tion is a sharp-eyed, kinetic, gnomelike 
person named Stanley Lothrop. It is an 
open secret that although the Foundation 
has an admissions committee which goes 
through the formality of inspecting the 
paintings submitted by candidates, most 
of the artists who go to Laurelton Hall 
for the summer are personally invited by 
Director Lothrop. Nearly all of them 
paint in the modern manner. There is only 
one restriction. At Laurelton Hall they 
must paint outdoors, from Nature. Every 
Saturday Founder Tiffany, dignified in his 
long grey beard and with an orchid in his 
buttonhole, inspects their work, politely 
puzzled. 

Noticeable among undergraduates and 
alumni of the Tiffany Foundation is the 
large Latin population. Edmond Romulus 
Amateis and Kimon Nicolaides are friends, 
unofficial assistants of Director Lothrop. 
And though the roster contains such Nor- 
dic names as Gerald Foster, Erna Lange, 
David McCosh, there is preponderance of 
others like Romano, .Vincenzo D’Agostino, 
G. Prestopino to give a Florentine glitter 
to the art guild of Oyster Bay. 
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“Quien Vive?” 
In Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo last 
week, Brazilian publishers were picking 
up the pieces left by the wild mobs that 
looted, sacked and wrecked pro-Washing- 
ton Luis newspaper offices at the end of 
Brazil’s revolution (Time, Nov. 3). 

Most graphic picture of the mob at- 
tack, which accounted for the muzzling 
of between 50 and 60 Brazilian papers 
opposed to the revolution, was given by 
the United Press’s Brazil Manager C. 
Arthur Powell in Editor & Publisher of 
last fortnight. Long trained as correspond- 
ent for the Associated Press in Havana 
until six months ago, sandy-haired Reporter 
Powell earned from admiring Cubans the 
name Cara Dura (Hard Face), is not 
prone to exaggerate: Worst damage (‘‘sev- 
eral million dollars”) suffered by the Rio 
newspaper plants was inflicted upon A 
Noite in its new 24-story building, high- 
est in South America, which houses the 
United Press Bureau. 

Reporter Powell reported that the mob 
of hundreds, wearing red hatbands and 
armed with table-legs and other handy 
cudgels, “gained admittance when a two- 
ton truck backed up . . . and forced the 
doors. Everything was seized and de- 
stroyed, from lead pencils to printing 
presses. . . . The mob stormed the build- 
ing and threw furnishings into the street 
[and burned them], smashed machinery 
and turned on water taps on several floors. 
The offices of Geraldo Rocha, proprietor 
of A Noite and one of the richest indus- 
trialists of Brazil, were entered and the 
furnishings wrecked. Rocha was not 
there at the time. Ismael Maia, manager 
of the paper, however, was subjected to 
rough treatment.” 

When the mob began indiscriminately 
to invade rented offices in the building, 
Reporter Powell’s assistant Lester Ziffren 
ran to the U. S. consulate on another 
floor, returned with a U. S. flag which he 
draped over the United Press doorway. 
“... The mob leaders, not wishing to 
cause a conflict with the U. S., stood by 
and ordered everything packed up lest it 
be damaged in the fire and flood which 
followed ...all we lost...was a 
fountain pen which was picked up by 
someone and a photograph of Julio Prestes 
[onetime] president-elect of Brazil [which 
was confiscated ].” 

Reporter Powell’s wife and four-year- 
old son, accompanied by a maid, were 
courteously ushered out of the building 
by the mobsters. But earlier, in the ton- 
neau of their automobile, they had seen 
their native chauffeur shot dead when he 
ignored a rioter’s order to halt. 

The six other newspapers in Rio de 
Janeiro to share, in lesser degree, the fate 
of A Noite were Critic, A Ordem, Van- 
guarda, Gazeta de Noticias, O Paiz and 
A Noticia. Some of them thought to re- 
move their newsprint to comparative 
safety in the street. But there the rolls 
were set upon, unwound by urchins. 

Concluded Reporter Powell: “Right 
now the situation here for newspaper men 
when they are challenged with ‘Quien 
Vive?” is to answer ‘Whom are you Vive- 
ing?’, for changes are rapid.” 


Gibbonish 

In 23 years a newshawk and war corre- 
spondent, notably for the Chicago Trib- 
une, Floyd Phillips Gibbons climbed to 
the first rank of reporters, He won fame 
of the sort that comes to a No. 1 news- 
man; but not many outside his profession 
and the readers of the Tribune and Lib- 
erty knew a year and a half ago who Floyd 
Gibbons was. Then he went into radio 
broadcasting. Last week, famed Fastest 
Talker Floyd Gibbons returned to news- 
paper work as a circulation drawing-card. 
His column, ‘Floyd Gibbons Speaking—” 
began daily appearances in 42 newspapers 
served by famous Features Syndicate, 
Inc. 

The column is much like a miniature 
edition of the 15-minute news summary, 
in machine-gun stream of syllables, which 
Reporter Gibbons gave as a daily radio 
broadcast for The Literary Digest last 
spring. In an effort to recapture the 
breathlessness, the staccato note, of the 
Gibbons chatter, the Evening World sep- 
arates the paragraphs with drawn light- 
ning-flashes. 

Some Gibbonish of the first day: “You 
know this columning business is SH-S-H! 
It’s a racket. The boys all have their 
territory charted out, with grim red lines 








International 


FLoyp GIBBONS 


“You take the highbrow and I'll take the 
lowbrow.” 


marking the boundariese—‘OH, YOU 
TAKE THE HIGH BROW AND ILL 
TAKE THE LOW BROW’—That’s the 
way the system works—and as the dirt 
comes to me, an amateur starter is about 
as welcome as a stray Hip Sing in Mott 
Street. . . . Discovery that K. K. K. 
stood for ‘Ku Klux Kon’ has reduced the 
membership in the Klan from 9,000,000 
five years ago to 35,000 now. Tough on 
the Imperial Wizard and the percentage- 
boy organizers, but I guess nobody else is 
weeping—if we count out the pillow case 
industry. . . . In New Jersey I see the 
Prohibition administrator is interviewing 
reporters through a peep-hole. Sorry, 


boys. Can’t be too careful these 
aays... .2 

Colyumist Gibbons, 43, younger-looking, 
bulky, flat-nosed, wears a white linen 
patch over his left-eye socket. The eye 
was shot out by a machine gun at 
Chateau-Thierry. When he broadcasts he 
rushes into the studio at the last minute, 
tosses his coat aside, keeps his hat on, 
sits down at a table with cigaret in hand 


and rattles off 217 words per minute. 
— se 
Untrue Type 


Thrifty Manhattan housewives who 
scanned an early edition of the New York 
Telegram one day last week, blinked at a 
large advertisement for R. H. Macy & Co. 
Macy’s, they well knew, boasts a policy of 
underselling; but it seemed astounding 
even for Macy’s to announce in big type: 
“These coats are usually $58.75—$8.94.” 
Still more baffling was the line below: 
“These dresses are usually $13.74— 
$48.75.” 

Next day the Telegram priced the fig- 
ures in their proper arrangement—$58.75 
coats at $48.75; $13.74 dresses at $8.84— 
and humbly claimed blame for the print- 
er’s blunder. Also printed was a courtly 
exchange of flourishes between Publisher 
Roy Wilson Howard who “instantly 
offered to pay the difference in price to 
Macy’s,” and Macy’s who “refused on 
the ground that it was distinctly unfair 
to any newspaper to penalize it so 
heavily. . . .” 

Used to seeing and deciphering typo- 
graphical errors, few newspaper readers 
know precisely how they come about. 
Characteristic mistakes in news texts are 
transposition (“amy” for “may,” “ear” 
for “era”) and substitution (“bottle” for 
“battle,” “love” for “live”’). Printing of 
“slays” for “slaps” once resulted in a 
$50,000 libel suit against the Telegram 
(TimE, June g). Such errors are caused 
by a finger-slip of the linotype operator, 
whose typesetting machine has a lower- 
case keyboard arranged in this manner: 

ESCVX 
THMBZ 
ARFG 
ODWK 
:i:7 2 
NY FP j* 

Most frequent and most distressing er- 
rors result from the substitution of wrong 
vowels. But according to Mergenthaler 
Linotype Co., a practiced operator not too 
severely pressed will make only three or 
four mistakes to a newspaper galley (ap- 
proximately a 20 in. column of type lines). 

Many a compositor and newsman keeps 
a scrapbook of the most devastating mis- 
prints that come to his eye, most of them 
unreprintable. But few collections, if any, 
can rival that of Louis N. Seitel of the 
Brooklyn Public Library who with serious 
purpose for ten years has combed books 
as well as periodicals for errors of fact, 
expression and typography. His trophies 
number about 10,000. Typical “howler” 
in the Seitel collection: (from Short Stor- 
ies of Soviet Russia) “Then, above his 
eye, a fish flashed out and broke his teeth.” 


*The first two vertical lines, reading down- 
ward “etaoin shrdlu,” often appear in print. 
Having felt himself make a slip, the linotypist 
will run his finger down those two lines to make 


an obviously pied line of type which the proof 
staff will surely, but does not always, catch. 
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“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 


President Homer LeRoy Shantz of 
the University of Arizona (Tucson) found 
lager beer bottles in the walls of his home, 
sent them to the Arizona Pioneers’ His- 
torical Society Museum. 

i 

Helen Lee Eames, débutante step- 
daughter of Henry Latham Doherty, 
potent oil-utility tycoon, ordered twelve 
Ford sport cabriolets which she will give 
to friends after painting silhouets on the 
cars “to personalize the owner’s individu- 
ality.” First car she embellished with 








the interests in several color-photography 
processes developed over a period of 15 
years by: Leopold Mannes, son of Violin- 
ist David Mannes, nephew of Conductor 
Walter Damrosch; and Leo Godowsky, 
son of Pianist Leopold Godowsky, 
brother-in-law of Composer George 
Gershwin. Inventor Mannes, Harvard- 
man, is a composer, teaches piano. Inven- 
tor Godowsky is a concert violinist, at- 
tended the University of California. 
Maria Jeritza, buxom blonde Metro- 
politan Opera singer, instituted legal pro- 
ceedings against Dr. Muller Guttenbrunn 
at Vienna because she thought that his 
book Riff Raff, which deals with a family 
continually embroiled in lawsuits, defamed 
her. When she first heard the book was 
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DEBUTANTE HELEN LEE EAMES 
King Alfonso XIII got the first one. 


horses & hounds, sent to sporting King 
Alfonso XIII of Spain who, last year, 
helped rescue a school friend of Miss 
Eames after she had suffered an equestrian 
mishap near Madrid. 

William Ashley (“Billy”) Sunday, 
67, seven years a professional ball player, 
34 years an evangelist, 27 years a Pres- 
byterian minister, was nervous last week 
as he exhorted impromptu in Manhattan’s 
Broadway Tabernacle. Dr. Christian 
Fichthorne Reisner, Tabernacle pastor, 
explained the nervousness as due to Dr. 
Sunday’s “eating nothing of consequence 
but toast.” 

When it became known that Sir Wil- 
liam Watson, British poet (The Heralds 
of the Dawn, Selected poems), was ill and 
in penury, a national subscription was 
started for him. Some of the signatories: 
Hugh Walpole, Rudyard Kipling, 
John Galsworthy, Eden Phillpotts, 
George Bernard Shaw. 
itettens 


Nellie Porter Mitchell Armstrong 
(Dame Nellie Melba), 71, famed oper- 
atic soprano, arrived in Freemantle, West 
Australia, was too ill to debark, was taken 
off the boat in a cot at Melbourne. 
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Eastman Kodak Co. bought control of 





being written she had the Viennese censor 
scrutinize it; when it was published she 
obtained legal authority for its confisca- 
tion. Her reason for believing the book 
was detrimental to her: the author is a 
brother-in-law of a maid whom she dis- 
missed from her home in Vienna. 

Amelia Earhart, 32, transatlantic flyer 
and her great & good friend George 
Palmer Putnam, 43, Manhattan pub- 
lisher (divorced last year from Mrs. Dor- 
othy Binney Putnam) were issued a mar- 
riage license at Groton, Conn. In Man- 
hattan two days later Publisher Putnam 
said: “To marry Miss Earhart would be 
swell. But while it seems pretty definite 
that a marriage license has been issued, 
we have not been married and I cannot 
say when we will be.” In Washington the 
same day Flyer Earhart said: “Let’s not 
talk about the license. I can’t be any more 
definite than to say that I probably will 
be married in the next 50 years. I'll allow 
myself that much time.” Said Mrs. 
Frances Putnam, his mother, who had en- 
tertained them near Groton: “Where 
there’s smoke, there’s fire.” 








¢—— 


Major the Hon. John Jacob Astor, 
M. P., publisher of the London Times, 
touring his constituency, swerved his mo- 
tor to avoid running down cyclists, flipped 
over, escaped injury. 
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Par For Women 


U. S. women golfers are getting better. 
Their scores are lower because, learning 
how to hit harder, they have overcome as 
never before their chief difficulty—getting 
distance. At the national championship at 
the Los Angeles Country Club last month 
they were hitting drives and irons as far 
as most middling-handicap men players. 
Last week the Women’s Committee of the 
U. S. Golf Association made a new stand- 
ard of what is par, basing their estimate 
on the way the competitors played at Los 
Angeles. Holes of more than 500 yd. used 
to be par six for women. Now they are 
par five. The new standard is: 

Up to 200 yd.—par 3. 

201 to 375 yd.—par 4. 

376 yd. and over—par 5. 

These are still below men’s figures, but 
they are on an average 25 yd. longer than 
par for women in England. 
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Championship Business 


Like all businessmen, prize-fighters must 
move toward success up a stairway of 
“connections,” working up from one friend 
who can be useful to another who can be 
move useful. Inevitably this involves to 
some extent the faculty of forgetting 
those who have been useful in the past, 
but sometimes a fighter’s past catches up 
with him. Last week in a Manhattan 
courtroom James Joseph (“Gene”) Tun- 
ney, retired heavyweight champion of the 
world, defended himelf against a suit 
brought by Timothy J. (“Big Tim”) 
Mara, sports promoter, for approximately 
$500,000 back pay. Day by day the testi- 
mony showed the intricate process by 
which champions are made. 

The issue between Mara and Tunney 
was simple enough. Mara claimed 10% 
of Tunney’s pay for fighting Dempsey in 
1926, and 25% of all his earnings there- 
after. He had proof that Tunney offered 
him the 25%, but was vague about what it 
was for. Tunney claimed that he hired 
Mara to arrange the fight in New York 
and that Mara failed. But the private 
altercation was of small interest compared 
to the figures, publicly detailed for the 
first time, of how much money an im- 
portant heavyweight makes. Tunney, who 
had been a shipping clerk at $18 a week 
in 1918, later a Marine private at $30 base 
pay a month, and still more recently a pro- 
fessional fighter glad to get a few hundred 
dollars for a fight, revealed his earnings: 

1926, from Sept. 23 to Dec. 31 
Motion picture rights Tunney- 


Dempsey bout $4,687.50 


Advertising ........ 8,000.00 
Theatrical engagements 28,000.00 
Newspaper articles 7,073:75 
1927 
Tunney-Dempsey bout at Chi- 
Pe ; $990,445.54 
Training camp exhibitions 4,711.25 
Advertisements ......... 1 2,000.00 
Theatrical engagements ..... 63,000.00 
Motion pictures ........... 7,500.00 
2 SR eS a eae 2,500.00 
Newspaper articles .... 2,809.00 


Phonograph records ... 


7,500.00 
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FOR BUSINESS SAKE, BUILD 








Reason. Not altruism nor sunshine 
spreading, but shrewd purchasing in what 
one executive, internationally known in 
engineering and building, heralds as. . . “the 
greatest buyer’s market in building (except 
for a brief period in 1922) that America has 
seen since Tee. 1916, fourteen years ago. 

He goes on to say that... “basic materials 
are considerably below January (1930) 
levels and, while there has been but little 
recession in labor prices, the most efficient 
workmen are readily available, and the 
work unusually well to keep their jobs.” 
“This means,” he continues, “increased 
efficiency, and costs which range 20 per cent 
lower than the past 10 year average, depend- 
ing of course, upon, the locality and other 
variable factors. . 





ALSO FoR THOSE EXECUTIVES 
. who have new building projects farthest 
from their minds. 


White Elephants in Season 


Low construction costs have not escaped 
the attention of alert executives. Mana- 
gerial double-barrels give warning that the 
present is an open season on white elephants. 

Plants that have been eating more than 
they earn. ..that can no longer operate at 
less than full capacity and still turn a profit, 
or facilities that have been left high and dry 
by the shifted pattern of population. ..are 
being scrapped in favor of newer facilities. 

Increased output is not necessarily the 
objective. Cutting costs is the prime mover 
in most cases. ..to meet price competition. 


New Broom Sweeps Clean 


Faced with these necessities, leaders 
show a propensity for entirely new sites. 
Obviously, with building costs so favorable, 
there has seldom been a better opportunity 
for relocation of complete main plants. 

In making such a fresh start, there should 
be embodied the most up-to-the-minute 
knowledge concerning location, planning 
and routing . . . production according to 
straight-line methods. .a flexibility in plant 
arrangement which permits profitable oper- 
ations while running at fractional capacity. 

In such readjustment operations, outside 
viewpoint becomes valuable beyond the 
most liberal estimate. And as Austin Engi- 
neers have been constantly active... par- 
ticularly during the past year. .. in helping 
many manufacturers design and construct 
plants capable of more flexible production, 
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AUSTIN 


Complete Building Service 





they are prepared to carry-over from other 
industries “‘shortcuts’” “which will be to 
your advantage. 


Saving Your Time 


The method under which Austin Engi- 
neers operate saves you the bother of count- 
less harassing details. For by the Austin 
Method you can delegate all detailed 
responsibility to one organization which 
completely supervises to your best interests 
any building operations. 

Under the Austin Method of Undivided 
Responsibility, architecture, engineering, 
construction and equipment... separate 
responsibilities ordinarily . . are welded 
into one integral service, covered by a single 
contract. Your requirements are answered 
by delivery of the alata project, ready 
for use. 


Spotting New Markets 


There are times when a branch factory is 
the only answer to a knotty selling problem, 
one which the manufacturer must face 

. €lse lose a profitable market entirely. 

Branches are also valuable in that they 
reduce “location-sensitivity” .... that per- 
nicious stagnating force which frequently 
attaches an old business to an original home 
no longér suited for it. 

If you have branch facilities, they act as 
widespread tentacles that draw business from 
new and constantly expanding markets. Then 
if business shows the inclination, let it build 
up in the new location and decline in the 
old. In this way, branches enable you to 
safely achieve that most difficult of indus- 
trial operations . . . . relocation of major 
manufacturing facilities. 

As Austin will completely supervise any 
construction job, the building of branch facil- 
ities clear across the nation becomesas simple 
as building across the street. Austin’s nation- 
wide organization includes numerous branch 
offices which provide a constant, close-to- 
home contact. Each day your nearest Austin 


office will place before you reports contain- 
ing comprehensive details of the work. 


Action, and Now 


All these questions. ..construction of 
complete new plant, modernization, con- 
struction of branch plants or warehouses. . . 
are within the special domain of Austin 
Engineers. 

Before you make any plans for construc- 
tion why not telephone, wire or mail the 
memo below, to the nearest Austin office for 
“101 Questions That Should Be Answered 
Before You Build’’. ..a booklet prepared by 


the Austin Research Engineers. 





MIDLAND STEEL RESEARCH 
. ideas are the life-blood of industry 


Lest We Forget 


“101 Questions,” booklet intended prima- 
rily to help the manufacturer who is face to 
face with a building project, also raises 
questions, the answers to which, are impor- 
tant to many manufacturers who have new 
building operations farthest from their minds. 

Ideas are the life-blood of industry. A 
single idea from this booklet may mean 
much to you. A personal copy is yours for 
the asking. 





HUGE CHEMICAL PLANT IN NORTHWEST 
. after new markets and old friends. 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY 7 _ Engineering 1 Construction 1 CLEVELAND 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 

Newark Detroit Cincinnati 

Pittsburgh St.Louis Phoenix 
Seattle Portland 


project containing..... i 


AUSTIN METHOD 
Memo to THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Cleveland 


The Austin Company of California Ltd. : 
Los Angeles, Oakland and San Francisco 
The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas 
The Austin Company of Canada, Limited 


We are interested in a 


sq. ft. You may send, marked for 


my personal attention, a copy of “101 Questions”. Individual.....................:c0cceccsecceeeeee 
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MEDITERRANEAN 


CRUISE 








A If You’re 
Feeling a Bit 
Like O. Henry 


As O. Henry once wrote: “I’ve got 
that ‘Steam up the yacht Corsair, and 
ho! for the Mediterranean’ feeling”. 
We all feel that way sometimes, and 
Raymond-Whitcomb has the answer 
.-. The “Carinthia”, newest of the 





great Cunard fleet, has been specially 
chartered for “400” congenial people 
to cruise the Mediterranean. 


Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, the Ri- 
viera (at Nice for the Carnival), Monte 
Carlo, Tunis, Naples, Capri, Athens, 
Constantinople, the Holy Land, Cairo, 
Taormina, Toulon, ete. ete... . Only 
65 days, but every day worth an or- 
dinary year of your life. 

From New York January 31, 1931 

Rates $1000 and up. 


RAYMOND- 
WHITCOMB 


126 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
New York, 670 Fifth Ave., New York, 225 Fifth Ave.; 
Boston, 165 Tremont St.; Philadelphia, 1601 Walnut 
St.; Chicago, 176 N. Michigan Ave.; Detroit, 421 
Book Bldg.; Los Angeles, 423 W. Fifth St; San 
Francisco, 230 Post St. Agents in the principal cities. 
PERE REESE SELES EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE ii 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 
126 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


Please send me your new book with par- 
ticulars of your Mediterranean Cruise, 


SOIT cctitinsniinattionn 


Address ___ sagittata 





1928 
Heeney bout .... . . $525,000.00 
Motion pictures . .. 25,875.00 
Advertisements 23,080.00 
I929 


No proceeds 
BE YRS sais cs fae $1;742,282.04 


Even before he made much money, 
Tunney wrote of “the battle you fellows 
are having back there trying to overcome 
certain angles.” Letters from Billy Gib- 
son, Tunney’s manager, also spoke of 
“straightening out angles”; of getting peo- 
ple, many of them well known in Manhat- 
tan and national politics, “lined up” or “in 
our corner” and of “working on” others. 

The trouble was that certain Manhat- 
tan politicians owned shares in Harry 
Wills, Negro heavyweight contender. The 
New York State Boxing Commission had 
decreed that Dempsey must fight Wills 
before fighting anyone else. Meanwhile 
the late Tex Rickard was trying to arrange 
for Tunney to fight Dempsey. He was 
telling Tunney that the champion was sick, 
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International 





BUSINESSMAN TUNNEY 
He did not know what it was all about. 


weak, “full of boils,” telling Dempsey that 
Tunney would be an easier match than 
Wills; telling both to keep quiet about 
what he told them. At last the Tunney- 
Dempsey fight was arranged in Phila- 
delphia and Tunney won the title. Then 
came further services from Agent Mara— 
the ballyhoo. 

“T arranged to have Tunney received at 
the City Hall. That was to help build 
him up. Then I arranged a banquet in 
Tunney’s honor at the Biltmore, attended 
by newspaper writers and officials. That 
was a promotion proposition. I arranged 
it and I paid for it.” 

According to Mara in a few days Tun- 
ney called on him and told him he was 
“out of the contract.” ‘I asked him what 
he meant and he said: ‘How can I afford to 
pay you 25% and Billy Gibson 25% and 
that 25% that Gibson tied me up for in 
Philadelphia? Here I toil and sweat up 
in the mountains. He ran his hands 


through his hair and said in a loud voice 
‘I don’t know what this is all about. 
. up for 


,” 


The 25% Tunney got “tied . . 


in Philadelphia” was sued for in 1927 by 
Max (‘“Boo-Boo”) Hoff, potent Phila- 
delphia racketeer. Hoff is reputed to have 
been promised $200,000 for supplying 
Tunney with a mysterious sort of “pro- 
tection.” That suit never went to trial. 


wnniipeiee 


Football: Mid-Season 
(See front cover) 

If a stadium were built big enough to 
hold all the U. S. football public at one 
time, it would be big enough to hold the 
entire population of Chicago, Paris, or of 
Rome, Hamburg and Glasgow put to- 
gether. Its breath rising in a vast faint 
mist, its shout like the roar of an earth- 
quake, its tiered ranks veiled with the 
smoke of innumerable cigarets, its tre- 
mendous stare as heavy as sunlight, this 
crowd in its fabulous coliseum has no 
equal in the world. Once the crowd was 
one-quarter its present size. It was com- 
posed of undergraduates, parents, alumni, 
their wives, sweethearts, cousins. For 
years it has been growing until it has 
come to include every element in the 
country. Last year 450 college teams 
played games, 15,000 players participated, 
1,400 games were played, 3,000,000 tickets 
were sold, the gate receipts were approxi- 
mately $10,000,000. This year the figures 
may be even bigger. More than ever be- 
fore it has become evident that the pub- 
lic, taking possession of a game which was 
once the private property of the colleges, 
has changed it almost unrecognizably. 

College graduates often grumble about 
the changes. If they forget to fill out 
their applications for tickets to the big 
annual game of their college, they may 
have to pay scalpers as much as $50 for 
a seat. They find themselves sitting next 
to people who have never been to any 
college but have secured six tickets at box 
office prices through some young collegian 
in their offices They see college boys 
exploited in the newspapers, their size, 
heft, parentage, personalities analyzed. 
They grumble, only partly mollified by 
the knowledge that out of the huge gate 
receipts of football their colleges get 
funds to support other forms of athletics. 
The track team gets its carfare, the crew 
its costly shells out of the coffers filled by 
great Football. Recently Yale men were 
asking in their alumni weekly that foot- 
ball be restored to normal. Last week the 
alumni committee on athletics at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania charged in its 
annual report that college football has be- 
come “a contest between professional 
coaches and their systems,” that it shows 
signs of becoming a “racket.” 

Meanwhile the non-collegiate Public, 
considering football its own property by 
virtue of the money it spends on it, last 
week thought of a new use for the game 
A dentist wrote a letter to a Hearst sport 
colyumist* suggesting that colleges play 
charity games to help the unemployed 
Many newspapers were taking up the idea 
simultaneously. Football formally became 
a factor in the nation’s most vital eco- 
nomic issue when the sports editor of a 
Manhattan tabloid} went to Washington 
to ask President Hoover to order the 

*Bill Corum of the New York Journal. 

tPaul Gallico of the Daily News. 
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HE trade mark shown above 

—a letter Q with a check— 
identifies a product you never 
buy. Yet it is important for you 
as a taxpayer to know and re- 
member this trade mark—more 
important than man y other trade 
marks that guide your daily pur- 
chases at the grocery, drug or 
department store. For the prod- 
uct this trade mark identifies— 
cast iron pipe made by members 
of The Cast Iron Pipe Research 
Association — has saved and is 
saving millions of dollars of tax- 
payer’s money. 

You probably have never 
bought a length of cast iron pipe 
in your life but your taxes have 
helped to pay for many miles of 
it. So you'll be glad to know that 
cast iron pipe is the most durable 
pipe practicable for underground water and gas 
mains. Engineers rate its useful life at a minimum 
of 100 years. 

This kind of pipe, of course, never saw the inside 
of a house—couldn’t possibly be placed in a bathroom. 
It is used for the mains that carry water and gas to 
the service pipes in front of your house. A single 
length may weigh six tons or more. 

When a pipe line is being laid in your town, 
remember to look for the “Q-check” stenciled on 
every length. Then you will know it is cast iron 
pipe. The kind of pipe which serves your city for a 





CAST IRON PIPE 


t never buy 


Trade Mark 
Reg. 





century or more. The kind of 
pipe far-sighted engineers prefer 
to specify because it saves tax- 
payers the tremendous cost of 
replacing short lived mains. 

The reason for the long life 
of cast iron pipe is its effective 
resistance to rust. Cast iron is 
the one ferrous metal for water 
and gas mains that will not dis- 
integrate from rust. This char- 
acteristic makes cast iron pipe 
the most practicable for under- 
ground mains, for rust will not 
destroy it. 


* * * 


The Cast Iron Pipe Research Asso- 
ciation offers to taxpayers, engineers 
and city officials, detailed information 


ee regarding the use of cast iron pipe for 


gas, water, sewers, culverts and indus- 
trial needs. Address: The Cast Iron Pipe Research Association, 
Thomas F, Wolfe, Research Engineer, 122 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, III. 

Cast iron pipe bearing the “Q-check” trademark is: obtain- 
able from the following leading pipe founders: Alabama Pipe 
Company, Anniston, Ala.; American Cast Iron Pipe Company, 
Birmingham, Ala.; James B. Clow & Sons, 219 North Talman 
Avenue, Chicago, IIl.; Donaldson Iron Company, Emaus, Pa. ; 
Glamorgan Pipe & Foundry Company, Lynchburg, Va.3; 
Lynchburg Foundry Company, Lynchburg, Va.; National Cast 
Iron Pipe Company, Birmingham, Ala.; United States Pipe 
and Foundry Company, Burlington, N. J.; Warren Foundry 
and Pipe Company, 11 Broadway, New York. 


Copyright 1930 by C. I. P. R. Ass'n 
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perfect cuisine and service of the 
“Queen of Cruising Steamships.” 


“Pleasure Pirate Pilgrimages” 


TO THE 


WEST INDIES 


PANAMA and SPANISH MAIN 
on the ideal cruising steamships 


RELIANCE and RESOLUTE 


These *‘Pilgrimages”’ have been favorites 





among winter vacationists for several 
seasons. Again this winter you may take 
your choice of six cruises combining the 
enchantment of tropical ports with 
relaxation and social activities aboard 
beautiful and luxurious liners especially 
designed for pleasure travel. Cruises of 
16, 17 and 27 days—with itineraries 
expertly arranged to afford the maximum 


of interest and enjoyment. 


TWO CHRISTMAS-NEW YEAR'S CRUISES 


Resolute, Dec. 17th; Reliance, Dec. 20th— 
16 days, $212.50 up 


Later Cruises by S. S. RELIANCE 
Jan. 7th—17 Days (Rates: $222.50 up) 
Jan. 27th—27 Days (Rates: $322.50 up) 


Feb. 26th—-27 Days (Rates: $322.50 up) 
Mar. 28th—16 Days (Rates: $212.50 up) 

















Wf AROUND the WORLD * 


RAM. OLIN et 


“Queen of Cruising Steamships” 


Sailing Eastward from New York, January 6, 
1931, thereby arriving in each country visited 
at the ideal time. 


OU leave Winter behind and meet the best travel season in 
gente the 33 fascinating foreign countries visited —the French 
Riviera and Egypt during the playtime of the fashionable world — 
The Holy Land—a Tour Across India in agreeably cool weather— 
Indo-China, Siam, Angkor Wat and Bali—Java, Borneo, the Phil- 


ippine Islands—China in the Spring—Korea— Japan in Cherry 
Blossom Time. And throughout you enjoy the luxury and beauty, the 









WRITE FOR DESCRIP- 
TIVE LITERATURE OF 
THE CRUISE IN WHICH 
YOU ARE INTERESTED 
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Truly, “The Voyage of Your 
Dreams”——for 140 days. Rates, 
$2,000 and up, include an extra- 
ordinary program of shore 

excursions. 





THE Cruise de Luxe to the 


MEDITERRANEAN 
and ADRIATIC 


on the luxurious 


S. S$. HAMBURG 


From New York, Jan. 31,1931 


r 





eer asnaneeese STOTT 


Carcassonne, Tripoli and 

Basque Spain are among the 

many novelties of this—the 

most complete cruise of its 
kind ever arranged—visiting 
every country on the Mediter- 
ranean and Adriatic seas—36 
ports of call with included 
excursions to numerousother 
points of interest. And you 
follow the advance of spring 

—outward along the Coast 
_ of Africa; homeward along 

the European Coast. 

70 days (New York to New York). 
The price, including a great 
program of shore excursions, 
is $950 and up, with return 
passage from Hamburg, 
Cherbourg or Southampton 
by any ship of the line up to 
Dec. 31, 1931. 


Hambu rg-American Line 39Broapway 





or local steamship agents 


Branches in Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Philadelphia, St. Louis, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Seattle, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Regina, Edmonton, Vancouver, N EW Ze) Rz K 
































Army and Navy teams to play a benefit 
game the entire receipts of which—esti- 
mated at $1,000,000o—could be used to 
relieve men who could find no work. The 
University of Michigan announced that its 
receipts from the game with Chicago next 
week will be given to charity. New York 
University, Carnegie Tech and other col- 
leges offered to play charity games. 


Last week on its many fronts, football 
was at the height of its season. Public 
interest focused on the ten great unbeaten 
teams of the country: Notre Dame great- 
est of all; Army and Dartmouth in the 
East; Alabama’s bucking Crimson back- 
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International 


CoacuH ROCKNE 


“JT never heard of this side money.” 


field and Georgia in the South; North- 
western and Michigan in the Midwest 
Conference; Oregon and Washington State 
on the West coast: Texas Christian in the 
Southwestern Conference. 

East. Pittsburgh, generally recognized 
last year as the strongest team, this year 
unbeaten by anyone except Notre Dame, 
was outrushed by Carnegie Tech but held 
time & again, to win 7 to 6 after Right 
Tackle Tully had blocked the try-for-point 
that would have tied. 

In Manhattan, Army’s | beautifully 
timed interference cut down Illinois tack- 
lers like a mowing machine and Ray 
Stecker ran behind the blades of the 
machine for two touchdowns. Army 13, 
Illinois o. 

Ranking next to Pittsburgh, since they 
showed better against Yale than Army did, 
although both games were ties, Dart- 
mouth had a 43 to 14 warmup against 
little Allegheny. 

Colgate’s Fullback Macaluso,  All- 
American prospect, tore 28 points out of 
Columbia by himself and his team-mates 
made it 54 to o, but Colgate rooters re- 
membered with regret that their team did 
not look like that when Michigan State 
beat them not so long ago. 

Of the less important games, most un- 
usual was little Lehigh’s 13 to g victory 
over what is probably the worst football 
team that has ever represented Princeton. 

Midwest. Captain Hank Bruder and 
Fullback Reb Russell took turns carrying 
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ON A THOUSAND white-lined football 
fields, coaches are urging on their 
squads, barking frenzied exhortations, 
striving to instill in their charges that 
spark of dogged determination known 
to every player of this challenging 
game as “fight.” 

The International Correspondence 
Schools have no football team. They 
have no college colors. No college yell. 
But a hundred and eighty thousand 
I. C. S. students throughout the world 
have that quality of determined cour- 
age that wins, whether in football or 
in life—“the old fighting spirit.” 

In vivid action, in the photograph 
above, is shown a mighty football 
player. One of the greatest backs, in 
the judgment of many critics, who ever 
wore cleats. He is Captain Frank B. 
Goettge, of the United States Marine 
Corps. Captain Goettge today is as- 
signed to duty at Marine Headquar- 
ters in Washington, as aide-de-camp 


to Major General B. H. Fuller. He 
still cherishes his I. C. S. diploma in 
Bookkeeping, Accounting and Audit- 
ing, earned while he was stationed 
at Quantico. 

Few of the thousands who enroll 
each year for courses with the I. C. S. 
have Captain Goettge’s opportunity to 
show their prowess on the gridiron. 
But in silent, lonely battles under the 
study lamp they buck the line of learn- 
ing, night after night. Without the 
glory of moleskins or the cheers of 
the multitude they continue doggedly 
to play the game. 

These men, almost without excep- 
tion, work all day for a living. Some 
are already in the executive class; 
others are toiling in routine jabs. But 
to every one of them home study 
means a definite sacrifice of ease and 
pleasure. With full knowledge of this 
fact they choose the harder way — 
the way that leads to ultimate success, 








More than seventy per cent of the 
students enrolled for 1. C. S. training 


are studying courses that will make 
them better workmen in their present 
jobs, or that will lead to promotion 
along the line of their present employ- 
ment when an opportunity offers. 

Are any of your own workers pre- 
paring themselves for greater respon- 
sibilities through I, C. §. study? Or 
do you know of men in your employ 
who are eager to work for advance- 
ment but who still need technical 
training before they will be ready? 
In either case your counsel and your 
interest in their careers will be well 
repaid. For a man with the fighting 
spirit is a man with a future. 

Write today for our booklet, “The 
Business of Building Men,” and learn 
how more than 2300 industrial or- 
ganizations are co-operating with the 
International Correspondence Schools 
in the training of their employes. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 


FOUNDED 1/891 
SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


SCHOOLS 


MEMBER, NATIONAL 
HOME STUDY COUNCIL 
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WHY GO 
ABROAD 





eee when the 


World's Finest 


Spa (and Resort 
Supreme) is here 


...at the glorious 


LAKE 
NORCONIAN 
CLUB 


in beautiful, charming 


Souther:  iBlomia 


The Mineral Bath Department of the Club 
. «two complete separate establishments, 
one for ladies and the other for gentlemen 
- « » is undoubtedly the finest of any resort 
in all the world. 


The Lake Norconian Club, strategically located 
in the charm center of Southern California, is 
operated upon the AMERICAN PLAN. There 
are no membership fees, dues nor assess- 
ments. It combines the advantages of the 
finest of city and country clubs plus luxuries 
exclusively Norconian. 


For reservations or information kindly address 
the Club at Norco, Riverside County, Calif. 
References are requested. Ou.n.c. 


the ball and gained 364 yards, made 16 
first downs against Indiana, won 25 to o— 
a game that makes Northwestern potential 
Big Ten champion. 

Playing intersectionally, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota won their games. Ohio State, 
completing its own passes and intercepting 
all others it saw around, took Navy into 
port, 27 to o. 

Michigan’s passes beat Harvard’s at- 
tempts at field goals, 6 to 3. 

Notre Dame. In a class by itself, this 
amazing football machine takes a sleeper 
jump almost every week, plays far & 
wide.* This year there are no “Four 
Horsemen” in the backfield; a dozen able 
ball-carriers enable Rockne to work to per- 
fection his system of starting against any 
opponent whatever combination he thinks 
is just good enough to win and make the 
game exciting. Philadelphia has never be- 
fore seen such football as Notre Dame 
exhibited against Penn. Marty Brill, a 
Philadelphia boy, made three impressive 
touchdowns for which, according to report, 
his father gave $1,000 a touchdown. Quar- 
terback Carideo, indisputable All-Amer- 
ican choice, sent Schwartz or Savoldi 
through plays which came off with aston- 
ishing precision, shifting around end, feint- 
ing, tearing through the line. Notre Dame 
60, Pennsylvania 20. 

On the eve of the Pennsylvania game, 
Coach Rockne took occasion to reply to 
the unsavory charges pressed against foot- 
ball by Penn Alumni. Said he: “I make 
$10,000 a year, win, lose or tie. I never 
heard of this side money which they say 
comes to coaches, and I wish the report 
had been more specific and named some 
real instances. The boys who play with 
my team are well above the average in 
their studies. There are more brains in 
my squad than in a large part of the stu- 
dent body.” 

West. When the University of South- 
ern California beat Stanford 41 to 12 a 
few weeks ago, people were surprised. 
But never in the history of Pacific coast 
football has a team been beaten the way 
Duffield, Arbelbide and Southern Cali- 
fornia friends beat California 74 to o—a 
game in which, out of mercy, the last pe- 
riod was cut short five minutes. Yet 
Washington State has beaten Southern 
California. They won again, an easy game 
with Idaho, while Oregon nosed out U. C. 
L. A., 7 to o. Stanford beat University 
of Washington 25 to 7. 

South. Alabama kept its record clean 
by pushing through the Florida line and 
grabbing Halfback Red Bethea whenever 
he started to run. Alabama 20, Florida o. 

Vanderbilt completed only four passes 
against Georgia Tech, but one of them 
fell into the arms of fleet Harold (“Now- 
I’) Askeu and decided things, 6 to o. 

Unbeaten Georgia’s touchdown in the 
third period matched the one New York 
University had made in the second. Then 
Vernon (“Catfish”) Smith place-kicked 
the point that won an exciting game, 7 
to 6. Georgia rates behind Alabama be- 
cause Florida tied Georgia. 

Southwestern Conference. Texas 
Christian, one of the country’s best teams 
last year and unbeaten this, beat Rice, 
20 to o. 

*But with its new stadium at South Bend 


seating 75,000, sleeper jumps will come less 
often, Notre Dame’s share of receipts will mount. 








Penn I, 


HOLLAND 


Ce 


IN THE VERY 
CENTER OF THINGS 


YET 


QUIET 


Wiruin literally one or two 
streets of the most important 
mid-town business skyscrapers, 
and with an underground pas- 
sage-way leading directly to the 
Grand Central Station where the 
city’s network of subways con- 
verges. 

Fifth Avenue one block away, 
the brilliant theatre district two 
or three. 

And yet,oneof the most charm- 
ing, quiet, home-like hostelries in 
the entire United States. 

You, your wife and your 
family could not possibly have a 
more distinguished address while 
stopping in New York than 


THE 


ROOSEVELT 


Madison Avenue at 45th Street 


Epwarp Curnton Fooc, Managing Director 
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be surprise radio of the year! 


PHILCO BABY GRAND $4950 


vail a Sigger Performing radio than_ 
its thousands of: new owners expected 


HILCO Baby Grand and Baby Grand 
Console are bigger performing radios than 
many sets selling at two and three times 


the money. 


What do we mean by “big performance?” 





PHILCO 
BABY GRAND 
CONSOLE 


Same wonderful chas- 
sis. 7-tube, screen grid. 
Beautiful cabinet of 
American Black Wal- 
nut and Bird’s-eye 
Maple, African Zebra 
Wood trim; 33% ins. 
high; 19 ins. wide; 
10% ins. 

deep ... $69.50 

less tubes 


Sold with 7 Philco 
Balanced Tubes 


THE WORLD'S 


Simply this: Philco 
Baby Grands have the 
gorgeous, life-like tone 
characteristic of the 
whole Philco family. 
They have Philco Bel- 
anced Units, eliminat- 


ing radio distortion. 


Baby Grands are highly 


selective. Acutely sen- 
sitive. Almost magi- 
cally they pick out 
the stations you want, 
even at considerable 
distance. And there is 


no cross-talk, 


They are, in fact, the 
first, full-fledged, big- 
toned, big-performing 
7-tube, push-pull 
electro-dynamicspeak- 
er, Screen Grid radios 


LARGEST 


ever produced in compact form — and at 
such prices! 


When these Baby Grands were announced 
we promised quality. The surprise of it is 
that the sets turned out to be even better 
than its new owners dared to hope. Naturally, 
they jumped into enormous popularity. 
Literally tens of thousands are being sold 
every week. For your first set, Or as an extra 


set in the home, you can’t do better than 
have a Philco Baby Grand. 


Your nearest Philco dealer also offers a 
complete line of Philco Radios in beautiful 
Consoles, Lowboys and Highboys from $95 
to $145; Radio-Phonograph at $198 and 
Concert Grand Radio-Phonograph, $350. 
All prices less tubes; slightly higher in 
Canada, Denver and West. And enjoy radio 
as you ride. Transitone Automobile Radio 


now is sold by all Philco Dealers. 





SELLING AND MOST COMPLETE 


TWO GREAT LITTLE STARS 


MITZI GREEN, FEATURED in the PARAMOUNT PICTURE “*TOM SAWYER,” 
AND PHILCO BABY GRAND... When Mitzi Green, child wonder of the screen, goes on the air, a 
radio set whose units are but partially balanced can only bring you the distorted tone pictured at the left. With 
Philco’s exact balancing of all units in the set, you get the true, clear, undistorted tone pictured at the right 


Less tubes 


7 tubes (3 Screen Grid) Genu- 
ine Electro-Dynamic Speaker, 
built-in Walnut Cabinet, 16 
ins. wide; 17% ins. high; (Sold 
with 7 Philco Balanced Tubes) 


PHILCO, 


Radio’s Great Musical Event 
Christmas Day 


LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI and 


THE 
PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 


in a wonderful Philco 
Symphonic Concert 


Stokowski, genius of the baton, astonished the 
radio world with his new broadcasting method 
in his Philco concerts this fall. It is safe to say 
that millions listened to the great music of the 
masters projected with a clarity and beauty and 
balance that marked new high peaks in radio 
entertainment. In his own words, ‘““This pro- 
gtessive step (in broadcasting technic) is the 
first of several necessary to make the broadcast- 
ing of an orchestra . . . not only equal, but 
musically more eloquent than the same music 
in the concert hall.”’ 


Tune Ing Christmas Day, 4 to 5 p. m. 

Eastern Standard Time. Watch 
Radio Page of Your Newspaper for Your 
Local Time and Station, NBC Network. 





Motive Power, Auxiliary Power, etc., etc. 


RADIO 









PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Makers of the famous Philco Radios, Diamond Grid 
Batteries for Motor Cars, Telephones, Farm Lighting, 


LINE 
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MIAMI 


o¢eee WHERE 
LIVING IS MORE 
COMPLETE + + + + 








T HEY’RE mobilizing now 
... crowds of ’em... wise 
seekers of happiness... in 
this tropic seaside rendez- 
vous... where the amiable 
sun makes bodies healthier 
and hearts lighter... where 


there’s sport for every 
muscle . , . an interest for 
every mood. What if Wall 
Street did treat you mean? 
Miami pays extra divi- 
dends in lusty vitality and 
refreshed spirits. A vaca- 
tion here will help you for- 
get your worries ... build 
fresh vigor into your mind 
and body ... equip you 
to give the world another 
licking. It offers you a 
different set-up of human 
values ... the pagan joy 
of just being alive in “this 
best of all possible worlds.” 
It will be the wisest in- 
vestment you’ve ever 
made. Certainly, it’s as 
economical to live here as 
to stay at home. Save 
coal expenses and doctors’ 
fees. Let the Miami sun 
warm you... keep you 
in good health. Whenever 
needed, you can hop back 
to the swivel chair in a 
few hours ... 33 to New 
York . . . 40 to Chicago. 
Cock last summer’s straw 
hat over your eyebrow... 
take the family by the 
hand ... and join the big 
trek to Miami. Here’s a 
“tip” you'll always’ be 
grateful for having taken. 


For booklet and in- 
formation, address 
Department of Pub- 
licity, 315 Venetian 
Arcade, Miami, Fla. 
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Another Grenfell Fire 

Fire last week destroyed the famed little 
Grenfell Hospital at Battle Harbor, vil- 
lage of 80 families at Labrador’s southern 
tip. The Battle Harbor Hospital was the 


| first which Famed Sir Wilfred Thomason 


Grenfell built when he started his medical 


| missionary work in Labrador 38 years ago. 





| Cold (Time, Jan. 23, 





It contained 30 beds, none occupied last 
week. The patients had been moved inland 
for the winter.* Dr. Grenfell was in Eng- 
land at the time, lecturing. He expects to 
remain there until next March. 

The hospital burning was the second fire 
disaster the Grenfell Mission has suffered 
in recent years. Three years ago his hos- 
pital ship Marabel was gutted as she was 
leaving Sydney, Nova Scotia (Time, Sept. 
12, 1927). 

Last week’s fire was in a way fateful 
to Dr. Grenfell’s work. It dramatized the 
stark necessity of the benefit the Inter- 
national Grenfell Association will produce 
at Manhattan’s Metropolitan Opera House, 
Friday, Nov. 21. Chief singers will be 





Srr WILFRED THOMASON GRENFELL 


His enterprise faces stark necessity. 


Rosa Ponselle and Giovanni Martinelli. 
The opera: Giuseppe Verdi's La forza del 
destino (The Power of Fate). 


—<6>. 


Cause of Colds 

The $195,000 which the Chemical 
Foundation gave Johns Hopkins for a 
five-year investigation of the Common 
1928), last week 
produced three clear facts: 1) colds are 


| not the result of chemical changes in the 


body as has been theorized; 2) colds are 
not directly caused by micrococcus coryza 
described by Dr. John Arthur Franklin 


| Pfeiffer of Baltimore (Time, June 23), or 


by any other visible germ; 3) colds are 

*Under the title The Fishermen’s Saint (Scrib- 
ner’s, $1), Dr. Grenfell last month published the 
address he made when inducted in 1929 as Lord 
Rector of St. Andrews University, Scotland. In 
it he happily notes: ‘“‘Two years ago we opened 
a large, modern, fireproof hospital, built of re- 
inforced concrete and steel” at St. Anthony, New- 
foundland. The other four hospitals he conducts 
in Labrador and Newfoundland are, like the one 
at Battle Harbor, built of wood. 


apparently caused by a virus, which the 
finest of filters cannot trap and whose 
source has not yet been ascertained. 
Reporters of these findings were Dr. 
James Angus Doull, formerly of Johns 
Hopkins, now professor of preventive 














Keystone 
James Ancus DoULL 
Whence the virus? 


medicine at Western Reserve University 
(Cleveland); and Dr. Perrin Hamilton 
Long of Johns Hopkins. The John Jacob 
Abel Fund (Chemical Foundation’s $195,- 
000) paid their expenses. 

The two researchers got their cold virus 
in the first instance from the noses and 
throats of persons plainly suffering from 
colds. Those secretions they put through 
filters which were so fine that the smallest 
known germs could not get through. This 
filtrate they dabbed in the nostrils of per- 
fectly healthy volunteers, among them 
girls of Goucher College, Baltimore. 
Enough of the “tests” developed colds to 
prove the filtrate the causative agent. 

Unfortunately Drs. Doull and Long 
have not been able to develop the virus in 
the laboratory. If that becomes possible 
or if the germ or germs which generate the 
virus are discovered, immunologists may 
develop a preventive for an annoying dis- 
ease which inconveniences four out of ten 
men and seven out of ten women in the 
U. S. twice a year (October and January), 
and yearly causes a two-billion-dollar loss 
in wages. 





Hiccougher 

In Mt. Clemens, Mich. last week Vir- 
ginia Mae Coppins, 19, died after hic- 
coughing for long and frequent intervals 
for more than a year. Last June when the 
American Medical Association met at De- 
troit, 5,000 physicians filed into Miss 
Coppins’ room to view the phenomenon, 
could not help her. A man drove from 
Cleveland by taxicab with a useless “cure.” 
Heart failure caused by the long hiccough- 
ing was the eventual cause of her death. 


_ 
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| GRUEN’S Latest creations 
set the style for 193 







Standard Gruen 
Movement 


New Gruen Baguette 
Movement 








Note the ingenious rearrangement of practically the 

same size parts. This assures in the New Gruen Ba- 

guette the same high accuracy that has madeso popular 
the standard Gruen movement 
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BAGUETTE 





TIME 


UTHORITATIVE Style... utterly 
A different! Gruen once more 
has set the mode with two ex- 
quisite new Guild Watches. 


Set the mode in watches by con- 
forming to the mode that Paris 
has decreed in gowns, in jewels, 
in femininity. The gracious mode 
of furred velvets and cobwebby 
laces, whose keynote is elegance. 


Elegance! It distinguishes the 
new Gruen Baguette. 


It’s the essential reason why 
this slender, gem-like creation 
has become the woman of fash- 
ion’s inevitable choice for a 
watch to wear on the wrist. 


Four new Gruen Baguettes! At left, 
Ostende, 14 kt. solid gold case, gold filled 
mesh cord, $100; next, Longueville, 
solid gold case with 8 diamonds, and gold 
tubular bracelet, $275; Trouville, 2 dia- 
monds in simple setting, with gold link 
bracelet,$165; Normandie, smart tailored 
design, 14 kt. solid gold case, $85 





WATCHES 





37 





THE CROUEN 


CARRE 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Just from Paris—and doubly useful! At the 
touch of a button, the new Gruen Carré reveals 
the time. When open, the same watch you 
carry in your pocket or purse stands upright 
and serves as desk or traveling clock. White 
or coin gold finish, or fine leather covering. 


$55 to $65 


For a watch to carry in her bag, 
to set on desk or table, she and 
her husband, too, choose the 
Gruen Carré. 


Something utterly new in time- 
pieces, the Gruen Carré is un- 
usually smart in design and 
doubly useful. You can carry it 
handily in pocket or bag—then 
open and set it upright to serve 
as boudoir or traveling clock. 


Carré and Baguette! Two new 
Guild Watches bring you the 
beauty and precision Guild crafts- 
manship alone can produce. That 
famous craftsmanship that has 
made every Gruen Watch a won- 
der of dependable timekeeping. 

The Gruen jeweler nearest you 
can show you the watches pic- 
tured here, as well as many other 
Gruen Guild creations at prices 
from $35 to $3500. 

Or write for booklets to Gruen 
Watch Makers Guild, Time Hill, 
Cincinnati, U. S. A. Largest 
manufacturers of fine watches 
exclusively—engaged in the art 
of fine watchmaking for more 
than half a century. Branches in 
various parts of the world. 


Listed in the Classified Telephone Direc- 
tories of the larger cities under ‘‘Gruen 
Guild Watches’ is the name of your 
nearest Gruen jeweler. His store is 
marked by this Gruen Service Emblem 
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Carmel Mission in Sunny California 


Your First Ride Will Convince You 





Los Angeles 


LIMITED | 


—is the ideal train 
toSunny California. 
Smooth riding com- 
fort you have never 
known before. In- 
telligent, courteous 
service. Dining car “meals that 
appeal.” Observation club car, 
bath, barber, maid, manicure 
and valet service. No extra fare. | 





Only Union Pacific 
Offers You Such Service 


Largest fleet of daily trains 
to California, led by the Los 
Angeles Limited and the famous 
Overland Limited. Observation 
and dining cars on all trains. | 
Smoothest roadbed on earth. 
Convenient service from Chi- 
cago, Omaha, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Minneapolis and St. Paul. 


Frequent and convenient sail- 
ings from Pacific Coast ports 
to Hawaii and the Orient. 


UNION PACHIC 


_MbREbs Eda hebeEennernane j 
C. J. Collins, General Pass’r Agent ! 


| 


Dept. 141, Union Pacific System ; 
Omaha, Nebr. : 
Please send me complete informa- { 
‘ 1 
tion and booklets about._...-.-..-- ! 

! 
Se a Se eee ; 
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THE OVERLAND ROUTE) 


MILESTONES 








Engaged. Eppes Bartow Hawes, daugh- 
ter of Senator Harry Bartow Hawes of 
Missouri; and Lewis Thompson Preston, 
Manhattan socialite. 

—_—— ¢— 


Sued. Edward Beale McLean, fun- 
loving publisher of the Washington Post 
and the Cincinnati Enquirer, by Mrs. 
Evelyn Lucille Walsh McLean, his social- 
ite wife, owner of the 44}-carat Hope dia- 
mond ($2,000,000): for separate main- 
tenance ($10,000 a month) for herself & 
children (two sons, one daughter). 
Charge: non-support. 

See eae 


Elected. Dr. Hugo Eckener of Ger- 
many, 62, Graf Zeppelin commander; to 
be president of the Aero Arctic Society, 
succeeding the late Fridtjof Nansen of 
Norway (died May 13); in Berlin. 

Re-elected. Mrs. Clara Bryant Ford, 
wife of Henry Ford; unanimously, to be 
president (her fifth year) of the Woman’s 
National Farm & Garden Association. 
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Birthday. Ignace Jan Paderewski, 
pianist and onetime (1919) premier of 
Poland, now touring 70 U. S. cities. Age: 
70. Date: Nov. 6. Celebration: reading 
300 congratulatory telegrams & cables, in 
his private car, Superb, on a sidetrack in 
Buffalo, en route from Toronto to Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 
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Died. Clare Jenness Eames, 34, actress 
(Declassée, Hedda Gabler, Candida, The 
Sacred Flame), onetime wife of Play- 
wright Sidney Howard (she played in his 
Swords, Ned McCobb’s Daughter, The 
Silver Cord, Lucky Sam McCarver); after 
several operations; in London. She was a 
niece of Mme Emma Eames De Gogorza, 
famed opera singer, and of Mrs. Hiram 
Percy Maxim, wife of Silencer-inventor 
Maxim. 


—_— 
v 





Died. Don Manuel de Yriarte, social 
adviser to Governor-General Dwight Filley 
Davis of the Philippines and to previous 
governors since William Howard Taft 
(1901-1904); of apoplexy while directing 
the rigodon de honor, stately, traditional 
dance which he always led at the opening 
of governmental receptions. 


—_—— + —_ 


Died. Arthur Webster Thompson, 55, 
onetime vice president of Baltimore & 
Ohio R. R., president of Philadelphia Co. 
(utilities) and of United Gas Improvement 
Co.; of heart disease; in Pittsburgh. 

Died. John Lee Mahin, 61, advertising 
man, onetime vice president of Street 
Railways Co. and of Barron G. Collier, 
Inc., president of John Lee Mahin, Inc.; 
in Manhattan. Tobacco and liquor ac- 
counts he never handled, respecting his 
mother’s wishes. 


——_@———— 


Died. Richard Floyd Clinch, 65, presi- 
dent of Crerar Clinch Coal Co. and of the 


Chicago Auditorium Association, vice 

president of Chicago North Shore & Mil- 

waukee R. R. Co. and of Chicago Rapid 

Transit Co.; of heart disease; in Chicago. 
—_—o——_ 

Died. Sidney Morse Colgate, 68, board 
chairman of Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 
(soaps & cosmetics), onetime president of 
Colgate & Co. (merged 1928 with Palm- 
olive-Peet) ; in Orange, N. J. 

ee 

Died. Alexis Cardinal Charost, 609, 
Archbishop of Rennes; in Rennes, France. 
In the World War, as Bishop of Lille when 
that city was first occupied by the Ger- 
mans, he encouraged his flock to passive 
resistance against the invaders. 

ee ee 

Died. Dr. Christiaan Eijkman, 72, pro- 
fessor emeritus of the University of 
Utrecht, Nobel Prize winner in Medicine 
in 1929 (with Professor Sir Frederick 
Gowland Hopkins of Cambridge Univer- 
sity) for his discoveries about vitamins 
and the causes of beri-beri; in Utrecht. 


4f> 


Died. Frederick Perry Fish, 74, cor- 
poration and patent lawyer, onetime 
(1901-07) president of American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., onetime member 
of Harvard’s Board of Overseers, mem- 
ber of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology’s Corporation and executive com- 
mittee, associate of Radcliffe College; in 
Brookline, Mass. 





A 
—_— 


Died. The Honorable John Anderson, 
75, senior member of the Legislative Coun- 
cil of Newfoundland, co-formulator (with 
the late William Willett of London) of 
the first daylight saving plan (1907), 
father of Producer John Murray Ander- 
son; in St. John’s, Newfoundland. 


Z 
_— 


Died. General Tasker Howard Bliss, 76, 
wartime Chief of Staff of the U. S. Army, 
chief U..S. member of the Supreme War 
Council, military adviser to the U. S. dele- 
gation at the Versailles Peace Conference; 
of an intestinal ailment (despite efforts of 
five members of the National Free Public 
Blood Donors who flew to him in a Marine 
corps plane from Philadelphia) ; in Wash- 
ington, D. C. A veteran of Spanish- 
American, Philippine, Mexican campaigns, 
he served 48 years in the Army, was ac- 
tive until 1920 although he passed the 
statutory age of retirement (64) in 1917. 





> ee 


Died. Alfonso Maria Cardinal Mis- 
trangelo, 78, Archbishop of Florence; of 
gastric poisoning; in Florence, Italy. 

—- 

Died. Rev. Dr. George Elliott, 79, 
editor of the Methodist Review; after a 
collapse while preaching; in Flint, Mich. 


Died. Rameses III, ram mascot of 
Fordham University’s football team; by 
fighting two dogs at the same time; in 
The Bronx. 
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rut NATIONAL HOTEL o- CUBA 


-HAVANA 7 CUBA 


When sun and amethyst seas are at 
their best . . . when chic Americans 
are leaving winter in the cold for 
the Paris of the tropics ... for that 
brilliant moment the National Hotel 
has timed its opening. The Plaza and 
Savoy-Plaza of New York have set 
their duplicate in luxury on the Male- 
con... in the super-fashionable sec- 
tion of Havana ... stone’s throw from 
the very center of gaiety, yet beyond 
the tumult of a great city. 


Seventy-five feet of palm-shaded alti- 
tude turns on cool Caribbean breezes. 


You dine on the smartest of terraces 


-.. or in a salon of silver, splashed with color-mad 
flowers of the tropics ... just to remind you that this 


Under the direction of 
FRED STERRY, Prestdent— 
The Plaza, NEW You‘ 
WILL P. TAYLOR, Manager 


Ny 
DLCEMBER 
/ QxO0 


is Havana, not Monte Carlo or Cannes 
. . . while Paris-minded chefs lean 
toward the exotic in cuisine. A spe- 
cial brokerage office brings Wall Street 
into the hotel . . . and you sleep (if 
you can find the time) or entertain 
expansively in rooms of regal propor- 
tions ... as cool as the sea itself. 


And when you're not gaming at the 
casino or playing crack golf on palm- 
edged courses . . . or swimming in the 
private pool... you'll be dancing on 
polished parquet ... in gatherings 
notable by a generous sprinkling of 
diplomats. In fact, the National 
Hotel’s paraphernalia for smart-world 


pleasures simply cannot be exhausted. Obviously 
you should arrange to be in Havana this winter. 


Reservations may be made at the Plaza and Savoy-Plaza, New York 
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Like the Movies 


In Chicago last month Polish Andre 
Skalski organized a series of concerts with 
this double-headed aim: to make orches- 
tral music as available (eventually as 
popular) as cinema performances; to give 
employment to musicians. Mr. Skalski, 35, 
is energetic, hopeful. Three years ago he 
went to Chicago as a piano teacher, last 
year had an orchestra with which he gave 
six concerts. This year’s program is based 
on the idea that crowds will flock to music 
if they can suit their own convenience 
as to time, as they do in going to the 
cinema. For 15 weeks three continuous 
programs will be played by Skalski daily. 
A typical program: classical music at 6:30 
p.m., popular music at 8 p.m., semi-popu- 
lar music at 9:30 p.m. The number of 
musicians alternates between 45 one week 
and 25 the next. Mr. Skalski thinks he is 
on a paying basis. 


—— 


Choral Cossacks 

Ten years ago the defeat in the Crimea 
of General Peter Nicholaievich Wrangel 
left Russia’s White Army stranded in a 
Bolshevik prison camp near Constanti- 
nople. Provisions were scarce. The troops 
had nothing left but the frayed uniforms 
on their backs. Bandsmen had lost their 
instruments. To raise the morale, each 
regiment formed a chorus. 

Cossacks from the River Don region 
had for their leader an ebullient little 
machine-gun lieutenant named _ Serge 





Jaroff. Little Jaroff had once been a pupil 
of Composer Serge Rachmaninoff. He 
could write down music from memory 
when, as in most cases, there was no music 
to be had. By the time the Don Cossacks 
were transported to Bulgaria their chorus 
was so good that it was engaged to sing 
in a Greek Orthodox Church in Sofia. In 
1923 it gave its first formal concert in 
Vienna, has since sung some 1,800 times 
throughout Europe, the British Isles, 
Australia. 

Last week the Don Cossacks arrived for 
a first U. S. tour. They entered the coun- 
try on “Nansen passes” (devised by the 
late Norwegian Explorer-Statesman Fridt- 
jof Nansen to aid Russian émigrés after 
the Revolution, issued by the League of 
Nations). Stories preceded them: about 
a concert they gave in Yassi, frontier 
town of Rumania, where so many Bess- 
arabians mobbed the theatre that firemen 
were called to play the hose on them; in 
Riga, where 20,000 people met Jaroff at 
the station, carried him and his automo- 
bile to the hotel; in Berlin, where a Ger- 
man general gave him the Iron Cross he 
had won fighting against the Russians; in 
Paris, where Conductor Jaroff kicked 
sharply at an old lady who edged close 
and nudged him while he was conducting. 
(She proved to be his favorite grand- 
mother whom he had not seen for ten 
years. Grandson Jaroff explained: ‘No 
one exists when I am conducting.”’) 

Manhattan’s Russian population turned 
out in full force for the Cossacks’ open- 








Miss DorotHy 


SHEPHERD 
of 
KINGSTON, PA. 


with this 


advertisement 





Miss Shepherd, an ar- 
dent enthusiast of ad- 
vertising, believes that 
more good ideas are 
needed in modern ad- 
vertisements. 


(For other prize win- 
ners watch magazines 
and newspapers.) 


«-+. why take chances 

with cheap cigarettes? 

Enjoy Marlboro—a 

cigarette for those 

who can afford 20c 
fot the best. 


SECOND PRIZE IN MARLBORO AMATEUR COPY CONTEST 


Yesterday: 


Dirt roads, Welsbach burners, tin 
bathtubs, public drinking glasses, 
a bag of tobacco and rice papers. 


2nd Prize Today: 


Cement highways, electricity, 
shower-baths, individual cups, 
and Ivory Tipped Marlboros! 


MARLBORO 


Plain or Ivory Tipped: No Difference in Price 
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ing concert last week. First the singers 
filed on stage, impressive in uniforms 
copied from the ones they wore in the 
army of Tsar Nicholas: black, belted 
tunics, dark blue breeches with a single 
scarlet stripe, high black boots. Then fast 
as a flying beetle came Jaroff. He flashed 
one shining smile which seemed to include 
everyone from parquet to gallery, then 
turned, crouched, lifted his little elbows 
and brought forth an amazing burst of 
sound. 

In this same emotionalized vein the 
concert proceeded through Russian church 





SERGE JAROFF 


When he is conducting, no one exists. 


music and folk songs. The Cossacks sing 
either very loudly, with stunning effect, 
or softly with effect just as stunning. The 
voices have the mellifluous, full-throated 
quality peculiar to Russians and so well 
suited to music in the minor mood. There 
are basses which seem to come from the 
bowels of the earth. (Cossack Tierekov, 
said to have the lowest voice on record, 
recently had his throat photographed in 
Berlin.) There are falsettos which soar 
high into the soprano realm. (Audiences 
often suspect Cossack Ovtchinikov of 
being a woman.) The Cossacks hum their 
own accompaniments and strum them. 
Conductor Jaroff’s control of his men is 
intense, superb, exercised by a clutched 
hand and fierce jerks of his little head. 
Musical cranks at last week’s début per- 
formance complained that the substance 
of the songs was sacrificed to the manner 
of singing, that too many tricks made for 
monotony. But no such attitude was re- 
flected in the box office returns. The Cos- 
sacks gave performances in Greenwich 
(Conn.), Philadelphia, Montclair (N. J.), 
& Richmond, three more Manhattan ones, 
then started their tour.* Individual 
artists rarely perform more than three 
times a week. The Don Cossacks will 
sing practically every night until they sail 
back to Europe in mid-December. 


*Cities to hear the Don Cossack Chorus: 
Troy, Boston, Montreal, Toronto, Detroit, Ann 
Arbor, St. Louis, Chicago, Minneapolis, Madison 
(Wis.), Pittsburgh, Akron, Indianapolis, Day- 
ton, Cincinnati, Grand Rapids, Lansing, Hart- 
ford (Conn.), St. George (Staten Island), Balti- 
more, Washington. 
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° , POPPPCOHIOFOOPOOREFES 


requlaled by, 
aAlson with 
Time from the stars... Arlington NAVAL OBSERVATORY 
time, reported by radio... that is ee DIO TIM 
what General Electric offers you with inden pre A : 


General Electric Clock, for home or 
business. 





Attach its cord at an ordinary electric outlet. It 
is right because the impulses of alternating cur- 
rent from your power station are kept constant. 


The General Electric Clock has no springs to wind, 
no escapement to oil or repair, no pendulum to 
require a level clock base. You can place it any- 
where and depend on it for time that’s exact. 


, ; Its heart is the marvelous little Telechron motor 
A Variety of Models : 
S, ‘ ‘ : which began more than ten years ago to revolu- 
Some with chimes —a choice for any Z : 2 2 Ae 
room in the house—tiny bedside time- tionize time keeping. Today this tiny motor, at 


pieces with softly lighted faces to stately ‘ . st poi f ment. serves you in 
grandfather clocks. Every General - highest ee + develop . y 


Electric clock is powered with the fa- General Electric clocks. 


mous Telechron Motor. 
You get the same accuracy from all General 


$9.75 to $375. Electric Clocks. We'll gladly tell you about 
them. Just send us the coupon. 


GENERAL BB ELECTRIC * Section T-11311, Merchandise ie 


*, General Electric Company, 
* Bridgeport, Conn. 


5 
* Please send me the booklet “Time-O’-Day by General 
% Electric” that tells about General Electric Clocks. 
* Name 
. 


“, a 


(EE 
Merchandise Department + General Electric Company + Bridgeport, Conn. . 
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— —_ earn ie Grusery Model nt an 
anaaa ° . electric clock and ca - 
MASTER TIME—Electricallye)  dtissetergc's: 
- : — endar changes auto- 
> — . matically at twelve 
ea o’clock midnight. A 
double duty clock in a 
beautiful black bakelite 
case 644” high. Dial is 
silver Gnished with 
raised numerals. Price, 
$12.50 
Other models from $9.75 
to $110.00 





Preetloim fromWinding 


A N. ew Standard of Exactness 


O more winding, wondering or guessing. The modern and 
most thoroughly satisfactory way to time your home is by 


electricity from the light socket. 


The three charming all-electric clocks shown here are typical of 
the many smart new designs which Hammond dealers are featuring 
for every room in the home . . . priced from $9.75 to $110.00. 

Hammond clocks will continue to operate and give exact time, 
without the slightest effort on your part, as long as electric cur- 


rent is sent to your home. 


But they are more than faithful timekeepers. They are decora- 
tive as well, and add just the touch of modernism so desired in 
tastefully furnished rooms. 


KITCHEN CLOCK. The case is metal. 
Furnished in any one of five colors 
white, blue, green, yellow or brown. The 
convex crystal is sealed to protect dial 
from moisture and dust; has highly 

lished bezel ring and sweep-second 
ad Outside diameter 844”; dial diam- 
eter 54%". 

Price, $9.75 


CHALMETTE is the mantel clock 
deluxe. This clock, like all Hammond 
chiming models, has full Westminster 
chimes and hour strike. Case is solid 
Honduras mahogany ; ornaments carved 
from the solid wood. Spun-silver dial 
6” in diameter. 


Price, $110.00 





THE HAMMOND CLOCK COMPANY 
2915 North Western Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me free descriptive literature giving the story of all-electric time and showing all your models. 
Oe Oe ee ee a quesapessnsusassnceem evecocececescocecccoccesccoescssceusesssseseccscessscsoscosss 
ea cca alig ectasicd pti hteadensepsceicoh kak vicsinnisa Oe an 
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ANIMALS 


Monkeys for Machado 


On his small, stubby-fingered hands last 
week President Gerardo Machado y 
Morales had the largest, finest private 
collection of live apes in the world. 

Rich, eccentric Senora Rosalie Abreu 
of Havana was the first human success- 
fully to rear a chimpanzee born in captiv- 
ity. Excessively difficult, this feat has 
been performed only seven times, and of 
these seven records, four go to the credit 
of Cuba’s famed “Monkey Mistress.” 

Some years ago this good lady’s sister 
Martha, tolerant of chimpanzees, died. 
For reasons of their own the Monkey 
Mistress’s son Pierre and daughter Lilita 
moved to Paris. Senora Rosalie was left 
alone in Havana with her 120 simians. 
Last week in her sumptuous Villa Palatino 
she died at the age of 65, cut off her un- 
appreciative children without a single 
monkey, left the lot to be established by 
President Machado as an endowed and 
public Cuban monkeyhouse. 

“Tt was largely her pioneer work,” said 
Director William Reid Blair of the New 
York Zoological Park (Bronx Zoo), 
“which influenced Professor Robert M. 
Yerkes, head of the Yale psychology de- 
partment, to establish the Yale station 
for research on anthropoid apes at Orange 
Park, near Jacksonville, Fla., where a 
chimpanzee was born about two months 
ago, under conditions suggested by Senora 
Abreu.’”* 











—-? 
2,000 Turtles 


Chicago citizens were surprised last 
week to see 2,000 bewildered, chilly box 
turtles crawling about a vacant lot on 
Michigan Avenue. Nobody knew where 
they came from. Humane society officials 
caught them, locked them in a_ dog- 
catcher’s wagon, drove them to the Field 
Museum. Dr. Karl P. Schmidt, assistant 
curator of reptiles, was glad to get them. 
He planned to liberate them near Wau- 
kegan, Ill., study their habits. 


The humane society’s theory: some one 


| had planned to commercialize turtle-rac- 


ing, found it profitless, turned his im- 
ported racers loose rather than feed them. 


—> 


Tycoons’ Ducks 
Virginia natives were chuckling last 
week over a story about Tycoons William 








| Ellis Corey (steel) and Joseph K. Knapp 





(American lithographic) and some 3,800 


| wild ducks on their expensive Back Bay 


and Currituck Sound shooting preserves. 
The story was that Sportsmen Corey & 
Knapp, just to be sure of something to 
shoot at when they went ducking, caused 
expert duck raisers to hatch and raise 
3,800 wild fowl. So fond of their homes 
did these ducks become, so fat did they 
grow on tycoon-bought grain, that when 
Sportsmen Corey, Knapp & friends ap- 
peared to do some shooting, the ducks 
would not get up and fly—an act essential 
to good form in duckshooting. 


*This most modern of monkeyhouses was de- 
signed by Architects Ellery S. Husted and Rich- 
ard A. Kimball of Manhattan, enterprising young 
Yalemen, associated with famed Architect James 
Gamble Rogers. 
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Shadows-on-the-Teche”’ near New Iberia, Louisiana, is a proud old southern land mark. 
Although built early in the 1800's, its Tidewater Red Cypress construction is still in 
good condition. 





— Richard C. Stokes of Covington, Virginia, employed the same rugged lumber in 
ws new nome, ‘Edgehill’, Bates and Howe, New York City, were the architects. 


SPECIFY 


Like hundreds of century-old southern 
mansions built of Tidewater Red Cypress 
(coast type), “Shadows-on-the-Teche” 
seems to have gleaned only a mellow trace 
of charm from sun and rain and age. 

Still in sound condition, it tells an amaz- 
ing story of this lumber’s tireless ability to 
fight off rot—and hence, repair bills. 


It also explains reasonably why no other 
wood quite equals Tidewater Red Cypress 
for lasting beauty and economy. 

If you want to save yourself many dol- 
lars in repairs, here is certainly the wood 
to use when you build or alter. 


Follow the advice of architects, who are 
employing Tidewater Red Cypress in greater 
quantities today than ever before...Specify 
the “heart grade” at all weather points. 


With all its beauty of grain, easy work- 
ability, tight coherence with paint and great 
durability, Tidewater Red Cypress costs you 
comparatively little. 

‘Money Saved for Builders’’— free 
No charge for this illustrated booklet, 
“Money Saved for Builders.” It shows you 


just how and where Tidewater Red Cypress 


makes your home more charming—saves 
repairs—and gives it higher re-sale value. 
Send for it today. 


If your dealer is not stocked with Tidewater Red Cypress, 
he can get it for you quickly—or you can write direct 
to the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association of 
Jacksonville, Florida, or to any of its members who pub- 
lished this advertisement: J. Ray Arnold Cypress Co., 
Groveland, Fla.; Big Salkehatchie Cypress Co., Varnville, 
S. C.; Burton-Swartz Cypress Co., Perry, Fla.; Cummer 
Cypress Co., Jacksonville, Fla.; Dibert, Stark & Brown 
Cypress Co., Donner, La.; Everglade Cypress Co., Lough- 
man, Fla.; Putnam Lumber Co., Glenwood, Fla.; Putnam 
Lumber Co., Shamrock, Fla.; Reynolds Bros. Lumber Co., 
Albany, Ga.; Reynolds & Manley Lumber Co., Savannah, 
Ga.; Weaver-Loughridge Lumber Co., Boyd, Fla.; Weis- 
Patterson Lumber Co., Pensacola, Fla.; A. Wilbert’s Sons 
Lbr. & Shgl. Co., Plaquemine, La.; Wilson Cypress Co., 
Palatka, Fla. 
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Immaculate Conception Church 


Because the first Archbishop of New 
York witnessed the public definition 76 
years ago of the Roman Catholic dogma 
of the Immaculate Conception, the present 
Archbishop of New York last week pre- 
sided over a solemn high mass of thanks- 
giving. 

Archbishop John Hughes (1797-1864)* 
was in Rome on Dec. 8, 1854 when Pope 
Pius IX proclaimed the new dogma and 
instructed Catholics to believe “that the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, from the first in- 
stant of her conception, was, by a most 
singular grace and privilege of Almighty 
God, in view of the merits of Jesus Christ, 
the Redeemer of the human race, pre- 
served from all stain of Original Sin. ‘i 
Catholics also believe that “she had at 
least the graces of the first Eve before 
the Fall and more.” The dogma invig- 
orated the ancient veneration of Mary. 
The woman Mary became an idea, and as 
the idea of the Immaculate Conception 
was designated Catholic Patroness of the 
U. S. Protestants for a time denounced this 





*His archiepiscopal successor, John McCloskey 
(1810-85), became first cardinal in the U. S. 


ideification as Mariolatry, as ranking 
Mary with God. That criticism soon sub- 
sided because the Catholics gave the 
Protestants a newer cause of carping, by 
accepting (1870) the dogma of the Pope’s 
Infallibility. 

Archbishop Hughes was awed by the 
sublimity of the Immaculate Conception, 
vowed to build a church to it, began con- 
struction the very next year. That Church 
of the Immaculate Conception was the 
first in the world dedicated to the new 
article of Catholic faith. It was to cele- 
brate its 75th anniversary that Patrick 
Joseph Cardinal Hayes, present Arch- 
bishop of New York, held solemn high 
mass there last week. Alfred Emanuel 
Smith, refreshed and jovial after the elec- 
tions (see p. 16), attended the services 
with Mrs. Smith; also many another Tam- 
many politician. Tammany Hall is less 
than a mile from the church and numerous 
Manhattan politicians were born, baptized, 
educated and confirmed in its precinct. 
But the Church of the Immaculate Con- 
ception is less proud of its Tammany asso- 
ciation than of its holy record. Forty- 
three of its boys have become priests, 72 
ot its girls 1 nuns. 








End Your Foot Troubles 


Step out of foot troubles by stepping into a pair of 


Arch Preserver Shoes. 


bodily fatigue . . . give you foot health . . 


They end foot aches and 


. comfort 


in action. This is the original and only ARCH 
PRESERVER shoe with patented features never 
successfully duplicated. Custom styles, $12.50 up. 
Red Label styles, $10.00 up. 





E. T. WRIGHT & CO., 
Rockland, Mass. 


Made in Canada by Scott & P ng Hale, 
Lid., Licensee, London, 


Inc. 


W right a! 





KEEPS THE abe oan Paar eae weu- 


(amen 
“PRES ERVER 
SHOE 


FOR MEN 


Made for women, misses and children by only The Selby Shoe Company, Portsmouth, Ohio 


Manning’s Priesthood 


A score of eminent non-Episcopal 
clergymen sat with upturned faces in the 
front row of the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine, Manhattan, last fortnight 
while Presiding Bishop James De Wolf 
Perry, local Bishop William Thomas Man- 
ning and others consecrated Charles 
Kendall Gilbert, 52, Suffragan Bishop of 
the Protestant Episcopal Diocese of New 
York. When non-Episcopalians are in- 
vited to such a ceremony they are often 
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BisHop WILLIAM THOMAS MANNING 
Took the wrong club out of his bag? 


invited to sit within the chancel. But in 
view of Bishop Manning’s rigorous theoc- 
racy, their exclusion in this instance was 
not offensive. They listened attentively to 
Bishop Manning’s ceremonious discourse, 
which last week was to excite vigorous 
denunciation. 

Said Bishop Manning in part and with 
the authority of the Book of Common 
Prayer and of the Bible (John 20:10, 
Matthew 28:18) and of the Lambeth Con- 
ference last summer: “In common with 
all the ancient Catholic communions, 
which include today three-fourths of all 
Christendom, the Episcopal Church be- 
lieves that when our Lord founded His 
church in this world He Himself appointed 
a ministry, and that this ministry has come 
down to the present time through the suc- 
cession of the bishops. .. . 

“The conception of the ministry held 
by the Protestant Churches is in impor- 
tant respects different from that held by 
the Episcopal Church. The Episcopal 
Church holds the Catholic doctrine of the 
priesthood. No one who reads and under- 
stands her Prayer Book can be in doubt 
as to this. It is this which constitutes the 
difference between the ministry of the 
Episcopal Church and that of the Protes- 
tant Churches, not that one is a real min- 
istry and the other is not, the Episcopal 
Church holds no such view, but that one 
is a ministerial priesthood ard the other 
does not so regard itself and definitely 
rejects the doctrine of the priesthood. 
This explains the fact that a priest of the 
Roman Catholic Church or the Holy Orth- 
odox Eastern Church or of any Catholic 
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ESTABLISHED 
STIRRUP -CUP 


+++ AND 
COOLER SMOKE 


"Fives care-free, charming people... 
always has it been their lot to discover 
each new enjoyment of their generation. 
And so they discovered Spud’s cooler 
smoke. Their pleasure-trained senses 
found that cooler smoke revolutionized 
tobacco enjoyment ... that it lifted old- 
fashioned restraint from modern tobacco 
appetites... keeping mouths and throats 
forever moist-cool and comfortable. 
Thus, they pioneered in Spud’s cooler 
smoke, and established this generation’s 
delightful new freedom in old-fashioned 
tobacco enjoyment. At better stands, 
20 for 20c. The Axton Fisher Tobacco 


Company, Inc., Louisville, Kentucky. 
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Keep on!... 
You’ll find your 


RIGHT SMOKE 


| Cummins* of Poughkeepsie, N. Y 


ANY smokers experiment with one 

kind of smoke and another, with 

this brand and that. And they should, 

until they are sure. There’s a right smoke 

for every man ... and when each man 
finds his own, he knows it. 

Are you a pipe smoker? Maybe your 
tobacco doesn’t give you the full, rounded 
satisfaction you want. Why not try Edge- 
worth? Enjoy the sturdy flavor that never 
changes, the cool rich’smoke that results 
from Edgeworth’s distinctive “eleventh 
process.” 

If you’re not a pipe smoker, get a good 
pipe and try it with Edgeworth. Maybe 
the genial friendliness of a pipe is just 
what you’ve been missing. 

Edgeworth has started so many men 
along the road to smoking pleasure that 
you owe. it to yourself to try it. You'll 
find Edgeworth wherever good tobacco is 
sold. Or send the coupon below for a gen- 
erous trial packet of Edgeworth —free. 


EDGEWORTH 
SMOKING TOBACCO 


Edgeworth is a combination of 
good tobaccos—selected care- 
fully and blended especially for 
pipe-smoking. Its quality and 
flavor never change. Buy Edge- 
worth anywhere in two forms 
—“Ready -Rubbed” and 
“Plug Slice.”? All sizes—15¢ 
pocket package to pound humi- 
dor tin.— Larus & Bro. Co.,' 

Richmond, Va. 


———— | 


LARUS & BRO. CO., 100 S. 22d St. 
Richmond, Va. 


I'll try your Edgeworth. And I’ll try it in a 
good pipe. 
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communion who comes into the ministry 


| of the Anglican communion is not re- 


ordained, whereas a minister of any Prot- 
estant communion, however great his 
attainments or holy his life, and however 
greatly and justly he may be honored and 
beloved among us, if he enters the min- 
istry of. the Anglican communion, must be 
ordained to the priesthood through the 


| laying on of hands by a bishop. 


“The unbroken order of the episcopate 


| coming down to us from apostolic times 


| is the visible, living witness of God’s com- 


ing into this world in the Incarnation, for 
the episcopate is the successor of the 
Apostolate and the Apostolate was the 
direct representative of the Risen and 


| Ascended Christ. . . .” 


Several days were necessary for this 
high view to spread. Then, last week, the 
brickbats began twirling. 

Editorialized The Churchman, liberal 
Episcopal weekly: “[ According to Bishop 
Manning] we, the Roman Catholics, and 
the Greeks, are the only Christians of 
whom Christ fully approves.” 


The Protestant Episcopal Church 


| League, unanimously through its executive 


| nounce: 
| ship. . . 





soon became necessary 


| the Club’s founder, spoke harshly: “ 





committee and advisory council, ordered 
its Secretary Dr. Alexander Griswold 
, to de- 
. Amazing lack of scholar- 
. The simple fact is, that in de- 
fiance of every scrap of historical evi- 
dence, about which, in reality, there is 
not the slightest ambiguity, he [Bishop 
Manning] faithfully follows a tradition 
which took its origin not from Jesus or 
His apostles, but from Greek thinkers of 
the second and following centuries. 

“Tt is not a matter of doubt that the 
early Church was neither Baptist, Presby- 
terian, Congregational nor Episcopalian; 
it was a free brotherhood of the spirit, 
where its members were all of one heart 
and mind. 

“Obviously, 


“ 


some simple organization 
in view of the 
growing number of converts. This as- 
sumed different forms in different centres, 
as for instance, Presbyterian [elders] at 
Rome, Episcopalian [overseers, super- 
visors] in some parts of Asia and Congre- 
gational in other localities. It is also a 
matter of history that as the centuries 
rolled on the Episcopalian form of govern- 
ment ultimately superseded all others until 
the Reformation. 

“A building can be no stronger than its 
foundations. There is no evidence to show 
that Jesus instituted the Episcopal form 
of government or any particular form of 
government. .. .” 

The Clergy Club of New York & Neigh- 
borhood, an organization of miscellaneous 
Protestant doctrinaires, assembled to pro- 
test. Dr. Walter Laidlaw, Presbyterian, 
Bishop 
Manning . . . [has] taken the wrong club 
out of his bag for an approach to the con- 
secration of a co-operative bishop suf- 


fragan, or played an ineffective drive in | 


his deliverance on the polity and program 
of the church needed for our day.” 

Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, Presbyterian 
president of Union Theological Seminary, 
had been invited with other eminent Prot- 





*His wife under the pseudonym of Houghton 
Phelps recently denounced inconsistent Episcopa- 
lianism in The Catholic World, Roman Catholic 
periodical. 
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In the Days of 
Steam Packets and 


Stern Wheelers 


~~ use of Byron Weston Co. 
Linen Record paper dates back 
to the period of the steam packet 
nearly three-quarters of acentury 
ago. Time and use, the real tests 
of permanence, have approved 
this famous record paper. 


Byron Weston Co. Linen Record 
is made of 100% white cotton and 
linen cuttings; is free from im- 
purities, and throughout its long 
history has remained the leader 
among record papers. Byron 
Weston Co. Linen Record should 
be used for minute books, real 
estate, trust and probate records, 
insurance policies, and all other 
forms of permanent record. 


BYRON WESTON CO. LINEN RECORD 
is used where ONLY THE BEST will serve 
Records Deeds and Wills Policies Stationery 
Minute Books Ledgers Maps 


WAVERLY LEDGER is used where 
QUALITY AND COST ARE FACTORS 
Biank Books Ruled Forms Pass Books Drafts 
Stationery Legal Blanks Diplomas 


FLEXO LEDGER is used where a 
FLAT LYING LOOSE LEAF sheet is desired 
for High Grade Loose Leaf Ledger Sheets and 
Special Ruled Forms 


CENTENNIAL LEDGER is used 
wherea GENERAL UTILITY PAPER isrequired 
Ruled Forms Broadsides Accounting Forms 

Stationery Pass Books Legal Blanks 


TYPACOUNT LEDGER is used where 
quality and permanence are required in 
Machine Posting Forms 


WESTON’S MACHINE POSTING 
LEDGER and Index 
a grade below Typacou nt—But Made to the 
Same Exacting WESTON Standard 


DEFIANCE BOND is used where a 
quality bond OF HIGHEST CHARACTER counts 


If you are not familiar with the complete Weston 
line, please send for samples. 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 


A family of paper makers for nearly 
three-quarters of a century 


DALTON, MASS., U.S. A. 


Leaders in Ledger Papers 
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" AILY it shifts from aisle to aisle ...a youngsters’ progress. Even though they are 
symbol of sickness, disability, lost time. doing well in school, unsuspected dental de- 
ts Four days’ absence per year is a low school fects or infections may be making their work 
average: seven is high except when truancy harder, sapping their energies, clouding their 
. tilts the figures. futures. ; 
How much of this time lost through illness Don’t guess about it. Take them to your 
ea or low vitality is due to neglected teeth? The dentist for an oral examination. Inexpensive 
results of a recent dental-health campaign in health insurance, it will save many times its 
, an Atlanta school give an almost unbelievable cost, later, and preserve teeth that no money 
answer. can replace. 
Before dental care was provided for Trust your dentist. Take his advice. Give 
” 1,000 children, attendance was only _ him a free hand in guarding your own and 
= 83%. Now the full-year average is your family’s welfare. In all he counsels, 
96.7%. ‘Failures to pass’’ were re- “Do As Your Dentist Tells You.” 
* duced from 28% to 8%. 
" A far cry from your family circle, LaAvoris CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Atlanta may throw new light on your 


Minneapolis, Minn. - Toronto, Canada 


© 1930, L. C. Co. 





advertisement is a part of avoris Reciprocation Program tendered the 
American Dentist in appreciation of more than 25 years’ acceptance and good will 


Weccnccccnccccncccaccccucnccnccnccccnscccsesececncocccceccceccccccecescecssccusces pemenpecoodacucececssacocccccccscccccaccosencneneseccusceucceaccesasescoeccoceccees 
The taste, color and fragrance of the safe and pleasant habit of 
Lavoris appeal strongly to chil- using it twice daily. 3 sizes, at 
dren, making it easy to teach them all druggists. Refuse imitations. 
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estants to preach in the Church of the 
Ascension, one of Bishop Manning’s 
charges. Last year Bishop Manning 
sternly forbade Dr. Coffin’s performance 
of a communion service in another Man- 
hattan Episcopal church, as ecclesiastically 
illegal. Dr. Coffin replied by inviting the 
Episcopalians to his own communion serv- 
ice at Union Theological. Last week he 
answered Bishop Manning by rescinding 
his assent to preach in the Church of 
the Ascension. His comment: “In view of 
Bishop Manning’s sermon and the subse- 
quent discussion, it seemed wise to with- 
draw, as I did not wish to be the means of 
promoting further controversy.” 


However, Bishop Manning was not 
without defenders. Said Ernest Vincent 
Shayler, P. E. Bishop of Nebraska, Eng- 
land-born (like Bishop Manning): “If 
some New York papers would quit Bishop- 
baiting, if some Episcopal clergy would 
quit ecclesiastical rowdyism and some 
Protestant ministers cease strife-making, 
you would have a better atmosphere in 
New York.” 





~~ 





AERONAUTICS 





1.66% Safer 


If a man were to fly 10,000, miles annu- 
ally in regularly scheduled U. S. transport 
planes, he might suffer a crackup in the 
39th year; might be killed in the 282nd. 
Were the same man to cover the same dis- 
tance in random flights (instruction, sight- 
seeing, joyhopping, et al.) he might antici- 
pate an accident every 5.8 years, prepare 
for decth in the 36th. These chances are 
based upon the civil air accident record for 
January-June 1930, published last week 
by the Department of Commerce. 

All civil aircraft flew 68,669,928 mi. in 
the six months, a gain of 12,468,590 mi. 
over the same period in 1929. There 
were 930 accidents, one for every 73,839 
mi. of flight. In 1929 (spring) there was 
an accident every 72,612 mi. Schedule 
transport planes suffered six fatal acci- 
dents in 16,902,728 mi. flown—one per 
2,817,121 mi., compared with one fatality 
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in the presence of the opposite “sexe” 
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PRONOUNCED PERFECT BY DISCRIMINATING SMOKERS 


MURAD 


OP. Lorillard Co, 





every 1,022,871 mi. for the same period 
in 19209. 

Conclusions: Flying over established 
routes is 61% safer than a year ago; “mis- 
cellaneous” operations, 11% more danger- 
ous; flying in general, 1.66% safer. A 
smaller proportion of accidents (57.14%) 
is blamable upon personnel;* less upon 
motor failures (15.02%), less upon air- 
plane failures (8.78%), more upon 
weather, darkness, airport & terrain 
(17.65%). 

Notable was the fact that “miscellane- 
ous” flights were about 11,000,000 mi. less 
than in July-December 1929. Part of the 
difference is due to weather, which is 
better for flying in the last six months 
than in the first six months of any calendar 
year. Part is also due to more careful 
procedure within the: Department of Com- 
merce, more rigorous checking of pilots’ 
extravagant claims of “hours.” But much 
of the slackness was undoubtedly a falling 
off of costly private flying, even of joy- 
hopping, because of the Depression. 


_—o—— 


Burning Letters 


People who are reluctant to use the air- 
mail are in few cases deterred by the 
higher postage (5¢ for first, 10¢ for each 
additional ounce). More general is the 
notion that an airmail letter may never 
reach its destination. Last week the Post 
Office department made known that the 
fire hazard is less for airmail than for mail 
shipped by rail or water. And burning is 
the only manner in which air mail ever 
is lost. 

In the fiscal year ended June 30, air- 
mail planes carried safely 7,715,741 Ib. 
and lost 4,665 lb.—or .06%. Since then, 
30 asbestos mail pouches have been put 
into trial service with the hope of elimi- 
nating fire loss entirely (Time, July 28). 


Catapult Muffler 


Planes are flung into the air from battle- 
ships and cruisers by catapults. Originally 
all these were operated by compressed air. 
Then it was found that a charge of black 
powder (a slow explosive), would launch 
the plane with a more gradual thrust, less 
of a jerk. But the powder blast some- 
times causes accidents, once blew a sea- 
man overboard, makes as much noise as 
a 5-inch gun. Last week the Navy Bureau 
of Aeronautics ordered a newly designed 
“blast reducer” for all explosion-catapults. 
Built somewhat like an automobile muffler 
—a cylindrical chamber perforated with 
many small holes—the device confines the 
blast, safeguards its kick, muffles its bark. 


R-1or Guilt 


In the same great hall in London where 
the guilt for the S. S. Vestris disaster was 
argued more than a year ago, a man arose 
last week and uttered a reluctant, electri- 
fying sentence. Said he: “If it had been 
left to me, I’m afraid the R-ror would not 





¢—-- 


*As they did six months ago, aviation insurance 
underwriters still insist that more than 90% of 
all aircraft accidents are traceable to errors of 
flying crew or ground personnel; that possibly 
one accident in 150 is due to structural failure. 
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have received a certificate of airworth- 
iness.”” 

The speaker was Air Ministry Inspector 
McWade, assigned to Cardington Royal 
Airship Works. The R-zoz’s airworthiness 
certificate was issued by Lord Christopher 
Birdwood Thomson, England’s air min- 
ister, who was killed with 47 others when 
the gigantic dirigible plowed into a hill- 
side in France (Time, Oct. 13 et seq.). 

Sir John Simon, president of the Board 
of Inquiry, directed Inspector McWade to 
a great model of the R-zor which hung 
from a scaffold beside his bench like an 
effigy dangling from a gallows, there fired 


questions for the witness to answer 
tangibly. 

There were, pointed out Inspector 
McWade, leaks in the R-ror’s gas bal- 


loonets, caused by the chafing of the bags 
against wiring points as the ship pitched 
and rolled. He had reported these leaks 





Wide World 
THE LATE Lorp THOMSON 
Too eager to be off? 


last July, he said, and recommended | 
changes in construction which might have 
required three months. Instead the points 
of contact were padded, but to no avail. 
Inspector McWade’s testimony threw 
into unhappy relief earlier references to 
Lord Thomson's apparent haste. Attorney 
General Sir William Allen Jowitt had cor- | 
respondence to show that the air minister 
was chafing to start by late September, 
be back by Oct. 16. One letter was quoted: 
“I must insist on the program for the 
India flight being adhered to, as I have 
made my plans accordingly.” Observed | 
Sir William : 
“There probably is no doubt that Lord 
Thomson thought it would be a striking, 
dramatic feat to accomplish a flight to 
India [where he was to succeed Lord 
Irwin as viceroy] and come home in safety 
while the Imperial Conference was sit- 
ting.” Air Vice-Marshal Hugh Caswell 
Tremenheere Dowding said Lord Thomson | 
had told him not to let his judgment be 








swayed by his (Lord Thomson’s) eager- 
ness to be off; but he showed a memoran- 
dum from Lord Thomson insisting upon a 
take-off early in October. 


Supporting Inspector McWade’s story 
was a memorandum by the late Lt.-Col. 
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OND PAPERVALUES 


How do you select bond paper for 
use in your business? How do you de- 
termine which paper offers the best 
all-around value on a “price vs. per- 
formance”’ basis? 

Of course, your printer is your first guide 
—he knows paper values thoroughly. 
But you should also have the Hollings- 
worth & W hitney book = 


It explains the economies of using one 
bond paper throughout your business— 
of selecting an “all-purpose”’ bond that’s 
high enough in quality for letterheads— 
and low enough in cost for office forms 
and quantity mailings. 

Send for this book today—use it to test 
Hollingsworth Basic Bond against your 





—— , present paperorany other. 





pictured above— “Bond 
Paper Values, and Howto 
Judge Them.” It’s a com- 


AS DEPENDABLE AS 
THE HOUSE BEHIND IT | 


This outstanding “all- 
purpose” bond—made 
by one of New England’s 


plete practical guide to 
bond papers—and con- 
tains 8 definite tests that 
will enable you to judge 


Hollingsworth Basic Bond || 


contains a century-old tra- 
dition of paper making. 


Fine craftsmanship—rigid || 
uniformity — honest values | 
—have given Hollingsworth | 


greatest paper mills— 
has proved its economy, 
quality and all-around 
advantages to thousands 


bond paper values easily 
and quickly, 








& Whitney papers an out- 
standing reputation. 


of bond paper users 
throughout the country. 














HOLLINGSWORTH & WHITNEY COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
199 Broadway 


BOSTON 


CHICAGO 
111 W. Washington St, 


feast mr 


Send the Coupon for This 
BOOK FOR PRACTICAL IDEAS 


Gives usable information about bond paper— 
points the way to better letterheads and busi- 
oess forms — includes letterhead suggestions 
and samples of Hollingsworth Basic Bond. 






Name 


Address 
HOLLINGSWORTH & WHITNEY COMPANY 
Bosron 





140 Federal Screer 
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V. C. Richmond, who was killed in the 
crash, filed last July after an unimpressive 
test flight of the R-zor. Lt.-Col. Rich- 
mond found the hydrogen bags fouled 
against nuts and bolts at hundreds of 
points; that padding was ineffective; that 
the loss of lifting power was about one 
ton per square inch of hole in twelve 
hours—“an alarming condition. . . . Un- 
til this matter is taken in hand, we cannot 
recommend any extension of the flying 
permit.” 

The ugly impression of negligence, or 
at least undue haste, grew yet higher with 
the testimony of Vice-Marshal Dowding. 
Fearing the dirigible was unfit for the long 
voyage, he said, he ordered Wing Com- 
mander R. B. B. Colmore (another crash 
victim) to run a full power test as soon 
as possible after casting off from the 
mooring mast at Cardington. Apparently 
this order was ignored. 

Other points of evidence: 

@ The only trial flight before the India 
take-off was in mild weather, was cut 
from 24 hr. to 16 hr. without Lord 
Thomson’s knowledge—and resulted in a 
dead engine. 

@. The experimental oil engines weighed 
17 tons instead of the nine tons originally 
planned. 

q A broken aileron cable was examined by 


microscope and adjudged to have parted 
after the crash. 

@ Scotland Yard investigated the story of 
a man who said that the day before the 
disaster, on a train between London and 
Southend, he overheard a conversation 
that sounded like a plot to-.destroy the 
R-101. 


Germans vaguely resent the R-roz crash 
and explosion as reflecting somehow upon 
dirigibles and hydrogen gas. They point 
with pride to the 150,000 mi. which their 
own Graf Zeppelin has flown safely on 
hydrogen. Nevertheless, Dr. Hugo 
Eckener announced in Berlin last week 
that the LZ-128, now under construction, 
will be lifted by helium. He also may use 
crude-oil engines, but not unless the type 
is greatly improved by next year. 

The new Zeppelin’s helium will be im- 
ported from the U. S. which, while it has 
a practical monopoly of the world supply, 
can export it by authorization of a board 
composed ‘of the Secretaries of Commerce, 
War and Navy. The Board’s recom- 
mendations are subject to approval by 
the President. Since the enactment of the 
export law (1925) the only refusal of an 
application was given last October to The 
Helium Co. of Louisville, Ky. The com- 
pany had requested a blanket permit to 











PAPER TALKS 






The aristocratic rustle of Old Hampshire Bond 
is not its only voice. Its rich texture, its long- 
maintained high quality, its clear, even color- 
ing speak volumes for the taste and discernment 
of the man who uses it. For over three genera- 
tions its well-deserved popularity has been 
growing, and it has been the standard by which 
other papers have been judged. Your printer 
or engraver will gladly show you Old Hamp- 


shire Bond in white and twelve smart colorings. 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY 
SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASS. 


Hid Hampshire Pond 


export 12,000,000 cu. ft. within a year. 
Because the application was not (could 
not be) accompanied by details of destin- 
ation, purpose, etc., it was denied. 

Many an observer asked: If helium 
could be had upon legitimate request, why 
did not Germany and Great Britain use 
it in their airships? Most plausible 
answers: 1) National pride. 2) High cost 
of long-distance shipment. 3) Disagree- 
ment over superiority of helium or hydro- 
gen, the latter, though inflammable, hav- 
ing 15% greater lifting power. 4) Re- 
luctance to design a dirigible for helium 
since the supply might be cut off in time 
of war. 





Super-Super-Whale 

A mammoth boat hull surmounted by a 
great stretching wing pushed through the 
haze over Amsterdam one afternoon last 
week and settled its 30 tons with astound- 
ing gentleness upon the Zuider Zee. 
Crowds of Dutchmen stared in stupefied 
silence at the miassiveness of this, Ger- 
many’s famed Dornier DO-X* flying boat, 
ending the first easy stage of a leisurely 
flight to the U. S. Swinging at anchor the 
DO-X loomed largest in the circling flock 
of three-deck excursion steamers with its 
own triple-deck cabin, its 133 ft. of length, 
its 157 ft. spread of wing. A blundering 
police boat rammed it, only stove a hole 
in a small pontoon supporting the stubby 
sponson—a projection like an atrophied 
lower wing. After a four-day visit the 
DO-X flew the second leg to Calshot Air- 
drome near Southampton. 

After more than a year of tests since 
its sensational trial flight with 169 passen- 
gers (Time, Nov. 4, 1929) the DO-X 
had left its base at Altenrhein, Switzer- 
land, with only its crew of 14, commanded 
by salt-bitten Capt. Friedrich Christian- 





sen. In the crew are three Americans: 
Lieut. Clarence H. (“Dutch”) Schild- 
hauer, ex-U.S.N., co-pilot; and two 


Curtiss-Wright Corp. engineers to super- 
vise the ship’s battery of twelve Curtiss 
Conqueror engines. Distinguished guests 
may be carried to Bordeaux, La Coruna 
(Spain) and Lisbon. Thence the great 
winged hulk is to fly via the Azores to a 
fuel supply boat in midocean, to Ber- 
muda, to New York. 

Although transatlantic flying time 
should be about 35 hr., the DO-X is not 
expected on U. S. shores until December. 
Long waits may be made between hops for 
fair weather. 
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Hymn 


God of the sky and sea 
We offer thanks to Thee, 
For all Thy care. 

Pitying the sparrows’ fall, 

Keep safe our birdmen all, 

Father, on Thee we call, 

God of the air. 

So goes the last stanza of a “Hymn For 
Airmen,” sung for the first time last week 
in Protestant Episcopal churches; writ- 
ten by one Roxane Seabury Wright, for- 
merly of Chicago, now of California; 
dedicated to the late presiding Bishop 
Charles Palmerston Anderson, whose fly- 
ing son Lieut. Charles Patrick Anderson 
was killed in the War. 


*Pronounced by Germans “dough-icks,” not 
“dee-oh-ex.”’ 
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CINEMA | 


Joy v. Monopoly 
Last week Joseph Michael Schenck, 





pany would not let its pictures appear in 
Fox theatres anywhere in the country. His 
accusation: that the Fox West Coast chain 
of 400 theatres was trying to establish a 
monopoly. His reason: Fox West Coast 
Theatres were refusing to pay what United 
Artists thought their pictures were worth.* 
His proposed plan of combat: building 
United Artists Theatres in 18 cities and 
meanwhile exhibiting the company’s prod- 
uct in armories and tents if necessary. 
Possible result: temporary boycotting of 
Fox theatres, if other companies share Mr. 
Schenck’s conviction that a monopoly has 
been established. 

Said United Artist Schenck: 

“We make pictures for the joy of do- 
ing. It is not work, it is pleasure, it is 
joy. We do not say to ourselves ‘Now we 
will spend so much on a moving picture.’ 
We say, ‘We will make the best that is 
in us. We will dream over it, we will toil 


over it, and if we put our hearts into it | 
we will make something that will enter- | 


>» 


tain and inspire the American public. 





<< 





Year’s Best 











Last week at the Ambassador Hotel in | 


Los Angeles, Will H. Hays read the annual 
awards of the Academy of Motion Picture 
Arts and Sciences: 

Best male acting—George Arliss (Dis- 
raeli). 

Best female 
(Divorcée). 


acting—Norma Shearer 


Best directing—Lewis Milestone (All | 


Quiet on the Western Front). 

Best production of the year—All Quiet 
on the Western Front (Universal). 

Best writing—Frances Marion (The Big 
House). 


Best art directing—Herman Gosse (The | 


King of Jazz). 


Best sound recording—The Big House | 


(Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer). 


Best cinematography—Willard Van der | 
Veer and Joseph T. Rucker (With Byrd | 


at the South Pole). 
The New Pictures 

Check and Double Check (RKO). 
Knowing that the cinema audience is to 
a large extent the radio audience of the 


U. S., the producers of any effort whose | 
cast included Amos (Freeman F. Gosden) | 
and Andy (Charles J. Correll) could be | 
certain of attention at the box office. But | 


material like this could command nothing 
but the very mildest attention if the radio 


audience were not the cinema audience. | 


The explanation of the success of the 
blackface pair in broadcast is that they 





have created a fiction just funny enough | 
to make people want to hear its nightly | 


continuation and not long enough to let 
them become bored. Served in a lump, 
the Gosden-Correll humor is less digest- 
ible. Amos & Andy stall their cab on 


*United Artists include: Douglas Fairbanks, 
Mary Pickford, Charles Chaplin, Eddie Cantor, 
Norma Talmadge. 


HIS TRAVELS ARE ALL ON A 


TYPEWRITER...YET HE HAS 


president of United Artists, said his com- | 


“ATHLETE'S FOOT” 


HAT a life of adventure 
he leads! Daily he projects 
the exploring craft of his mind 
into the far corners of the world. 
His brain seethes with the plots 
and counter-plots of buccaneers 
and pearl-poachers. His nimble 
fingers click off the daring haz- 
ards of great deeds. But his feet 
wouldn’t know the difference be- 
tween a “trek” and a trolley-ride. 
Yet this writer, at ease in his 
study and a stranger to leg-work, 
has a well-developed case of 
“Athlete’s Foot.” It’s an attack 
by an enemy he can’t describe or 
dispose of. He doesn’t even know 
what it is. 


* Many Symptoms for the Same 
Disease—So Easily Tracked 
into the Home 


“‘Athlete’s Foot’’ may start in a 
number of different ways,* but it 
is now generally agreed that the 
germ, tinea trichophyton, is back 
of them all. It lurks where you 
would least expect it—in the 
very places where people go for 
health and recreation and cleanliness. In spite 
of modern sanitation, the germ abounds on 
locker- and dressing-room floors—on the 
edges of swimming pools and showers — in 
gymnasiums — around bathing beaches and 
bath-houses — even on hotel bath-mats. 
And from all these places it has been 
tracked into countless homes until today this 
ringworm infection is simply everywhere. The 
United States Public Health Service finds “‘It 
is probable that at least one-half of all adults 


* WATCH FOR THESE DISTRESS SIGNALS 
THAT WARN OF “ATHLETE'S FOOT” 


Though “Athlete's Foot’’ is caused by the germ— 
tinea trichophyton—its early stages manifest themselves 
in several different ways, usually between the toes— 
sometimes by redness, sometimes by skin-cracks, often 
by tiny itching blisters. The skin may turn white, 
thick and moist, or it may develop dryness with little 
scales. Any one of these calls for immediate treatment! If 
the case appears aggravated and does not readily yield 
to Absorbine Jr., consult your doctor without delay. 


7% 
Absorbine ji. r 


FOR YEARS HAS RELIEVED 
SORE MUSCLES, MUSCULAR 


ACHES BRUISES, BURNS, 


CUTS, SPRAINS, ABRASIONS 








suffer from it at some time.’’ There can be no 
doubt that the tiny germ, tinea trichophyton, 
has made itself a nuisance in America. 

It Has Been Found That Absorbine Jr. 

Kills This Ringworm Germ 
Now, a series of exhaustive laboratory tests 
with the antiseptic Absorbine Jr. has proved 
that Absorbine Jr. penetrates deeply into 
flesh-like tissues, and that wherever it pene- 
trates it £i//s the ringworm germ. 

It might not be a bad idea to examine 
your feet tonight for distress signals* that 
announce the beginning of “Athlete’s Foot.” 

Read the symptoms printed at the left 
very carefully. At the first sign of any one 
of these distress signals* begin the free use 
of Absorbine Jr. on the affected areas — douse 
it on morning and night and after every ex- 
posure of your bare feet to any damp or wet floors, 
even in your own bathroom. 

Absorbine Jr. is so widely known and used 
that you can get it at all drug stores. Price 
$1.25. For free sample write W. F. YOUNG, 


INC., 406 Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass. 

















CRISP COLOR 


The crackle of good bond paper 
is a fresh note in modern adver- 
tising. Sparkling color is every- 
where dominant today. Color 
plus crispness is found only in 
bond paper. Advertisers are us- 
ing Caslon Bond’s twelve bright 
colors (and Caslon White) 
wherever possible for direct- 
mail purposes—just as busi-| 
mess executives demand it 
for tough, colorful office forms 
and for letterheads that com- 
pel attention. And Caslon’s 


dependable quality has set a na-| 
tional standard of excellence for'| 


business and advertising bonds. 
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Caslon Bond is NOT an 
expensive paper. It can 
be used freely for all 
purposes. “The Chart of 
Bond Paper Value’’ is 
free to business execu- 
tives. This new portfolio 
contains samples of dis- 
tinctive letterheads and 
office forms, and demon- 
stratesadvertising print- 
ing on colorful Caslon. 
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The Munising Paper Company | 

Dept. 216, Munising, Michigan | 
| 


Please send “The Chart of Bond Paper Value”’ | 
to the address shown on the attached letterhead. | 
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TIME 


Broadway, carry on business as usual in 
the barnlike headquarters of the Fresh 
Air Taxi Company in uptown Manhattan. 
They go to a meeting of the Mystic Order 
of the Knights of the Sea, talk to Madame 
Queen on the telephone, mispronounce 
words of four or more syllables by the 
formula of substituting “re-” for ‘“‘dis-” 
as in “regusted,” and “ul-” for “or-” as in 
“incorpulated.” The story deals with a 
party to which Duke Ellington’s orchestra, 
of Harlem's famed Cotton Club, are driven 
in the Fresh Air Taxi, and with the deed 
to some southern property. It must have 
been hard to make up and it is wearily 
told. Typical shot: Amos & Andy in the 
haunted house 








Reno (Sono Art-World Wide Pictures 
Inc.). A novel by Cornelius Vanderbilt 
Jr. which was partly a lecture on Reno in 
travelog manner and partly a triangle love- 
story is used here as the basis for the 

















International 


RutH RoLtanp & HusBAND 


She said she would give him a million. 


first picture Ruth Roland has made in 
years. She is the wife of a businessman 
who, faithless and cruel, tries to thwart 
her divorce. He accuses her of intimacy 
with a former suitor whom she met by 
accident on the train. A little child is 
involved in the suit, and this secures the 
sure laugh that children’s voices get on 
the microphone and also gives Miss 
Roland a chance to sing a lullaby. She 
talks, too, in a manner emphatically re- 
fined, and finally finds a way of escaping 
from troubles quite as turbid as those 
which, in her famous oldtime serials, she 
eluded in the last reel by jumping her 
horse over a canyon. Silliest shot: a de- 
scription of Reno, enunciated by an off- 
stage voice and synchronized into the shot 
of the train. 

Ruth Roland is one of the few active 
survivors of the cinema’s early group of 
stars. Like Alice Joyce and Irene Rich 
she has kept up her vitality and good 
looks. She was a headliner on the Keith 
Circuit when she was five, nearly 40 years 
ago. She went to high school for two years 
between road-shows. Since the days of 
her thrillers (Ruth of the Rockies, The 
Timber Queen, Ruth of the Range, The 
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| Needs Control , too 


| ® You regulate the temperature of your 
house to suit your comfort. Now, you can 
control the humidity in the same way. And, 
controlled humidity means greater com- 
fort, greater security from colds and win- 
ter ills, lower fuel bills, 


@ The Lewis Air Conditioner, by means 
of the patented Lewis Humitrol, places 
control of humidity at your finger tips — 
just as a thermostat does control of tem- 
perature. With the Lewis, humidity is pro- 
duced in a vaporous form giving complete 
diffusion of moisture, all air is washed free 
from impurities, circulation is forced 
throughout the house. Only the Lewis 
gives complete controlled air conditioning 
— do not be satisfied with less. Write to- 
day. Lewis Corporation, 807 2nd Ave. S., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Tiger’s Trail), one of which she wrote and 
directed herself (The Adventures of 
Ruth), she has been out of pictures. She 
built up a real estate business in Los 
Angeles and made several million dollars, 
one million of which—as a grand gesture 
rare in life but common to the rich hero- 
ines in the tradition she knows—she an- 
nounced she was settling on Ben Bard 
when she married him in 1929. 





er 


A Lady’s Morals (Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer). This unimportant little picture 
has its principal appeal in the fact that it 
is supposed to be based on the life of 
Jenny Lind, “Swedish Nightingale” of the 
Victorian Opera stage. Its best shots are 
the few that are definitely part of her his- 
tory—the scenes at Castle Garden, and 
P. T. Barnum showing Miss Lind U. S. 
ballyhoo. Its main fault is that it 
sketches an amorous interlude in the life 
of a singer who was a notorious prig. 
Grace Moore, onetime musicomedy star, 
Metropolitan soprano, sings nicely and 
acts adequately. 

Benne 





Playboy of Paris (Paramount). 
Maurice Chevalier works busily at this 
loose-jointed comedy which fulfills fairly 
adequately the purpose for which it was 
obviously devised—that of giving him 
moments for informal songs and for his 
characteristic attitudes. It tells about a 
waiter in a little Paris café who makes 
love to all the women customers and be- 
comes the centre of much Gallic plotting 
when he inherits a million francs. One 
song, “It’s a Great Life If You Don't 
Weaken” has a chance of being a hit. For 
the rest, Playboy of Paris is notable chiefly 
for the expert clowning of Stuart Erwin 
and some clever detail, such as Waiter 
Chevalier’s constant desire to wear his 
dress-up, braided waiter’s coat instead of 
his everyday one—an impulse contested 
by his employer because of the cost of 
dry-cleaning. Best shot: a duel, in which 
the chef and bus boy of the café act as 
Chevalier’s seconds. 
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Du Barry—Woman of Passion 
(United Artists). This is based on the 
play that David Belasco wrote for Mrs. 
Leslie Carter in rgor and in spite of its 
elaborate modern photography it invokes 
the red plush and gaslight of a lost epoch 
in the theatre. When Mrs. Carter played 








create dignified, attrac- 


| Wil-balenced de- 
'sign and beauty of 


line mean as much in 





a This is No. 2 of a series of advertisements setting miami 








® Beauty of design, 
details of form... and 
quality of finish, all 
contribute in deter- 
mining partition values 
. .. Hauserman Par- 
titions harmonize with 


any surroundings... 


tive business homes. 
@ 


forth things to look for when considering partitions. 





First Requirement 
of a Partition— 


IT MUST BE EASY 
TO LIVE WITH!... 





Modern business demands attractive surroundings. Hauserman 
Partitions provide pleasing, economical business settings which 


partitions as in auto- 


never grow old. 


mobiles. And just as 
one automobile excels another 


in eye-value, so do Hauserman 
Partitions stand out alone as the 


most pleasing in design. 


Every detail of these better parti- 
tions is carefully worked out to 


assure permanently pleasing ap- 
pearance. Rolled forms of finest 


furniture steel provide beauty of 
line and detail. Concealed assem- 


Hauserman Partitions are permanent assets. 


building look, yet permits easy 
dismantling and economical 


rearrangement. 


The quality and variety of their 
finish is unsurpassed. Hauserman 
Partitions offer a choice of 100 
attractive colors and exact dupli- 
cations of selected grains. All 
parts are completely finished and 
all finishing is done in the manu- 
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n the scene in which, forced by a cruel King 
Ae of France to ridicule her loa sie! tence bly gives them that part-of-the- facturer’s plant. 
-om- that her will has failed her and she sinks 
win- og his arms—when she uttered vibrantly 
the rolling rococo dialog, audiences sniffed 
eans for a while and then went wild with en- THE E. F. HAUSERMAN COMPAN Y 
pe thusiasm. There is still dramatic momen- A nation-wide organization of Partition Specialists 
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INANCING 


a S ingle Units 
Complete Plants 


Wiracur affecting your cash 
reserves, or influencing your 
credit lines, you can modernize 
your plant through Commercial 


Credit Service. 


Whether modernization requires 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
PLANS 


Commercial Credit deferred 
payment plans cover every 
sound field of instalment mar- 
keting. Automobiles, boats, 
machinery of all kinds, equip- 
ment in general, refrigerating 
units, heating plants, electrical 
appliances, store and office fix- 
tures—more than a score of 
such broad classifications, in- 
cluding hundreds of individual 
products, fall within their 


scope, 


one or more units of machinery 
—even a complete plant, Com- 
mercial Credit Service will allow 
payment from the new equip- 


ment’s increased earnings. 


It will pay you to know about 
this convenient industrial financ- 
ing service. Full information will 


be promptly given on request. 
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More Aftermath 


Selling orders from all parts of the U. S. 
last week continued to converge on the 
New York Stock Exchange. Old rumors 
and new were again in circulation. Un- 
easiness was caused by the insistent story 
that something was amiss with Caldwell 
& Co., potent Southern house. A definite, 
frank statement from the Nashville Clear- 
ing House finally showed that this rumor 
was justified, but the fear exaggerated. 

The Nashville Clearing House’s report 
was from a special committee which had 
been appointed to meet with members of 
Caldwell & Co. At the conference was 
Eugene Robert Black, busy governor of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta. 
“We believe Caldwell & Co. is solvent.” 
said the report, “and with co-operation its 
affairs will be worked out. ... [Its af- 
fairs] have been placed in our hands as 
a committee for the purpose of conserving 
and protecting the interests of that insti- 
tution.” Said Governor Black later: “I 

. . am delighted at the outcome. . . . It 
is most pleasing to commend so construc- 
tive a policy.” 

Head of Caldwell & Co. is its founder, 
Rogers Clark Caldwell, one of the best- 
known financiers in the South. His father, 
James Erwin Caldwell, is president of the 
venerable 4th & 1st National Bank of 
Nashville, and founder of James E. Cald- 
well & Sons, insurance brokers. Son 
Caldwell entered the insurance business 
originally, left it in 1916 to form Caldwell 
& Co. The firm expanded quickly, is 
thought to have distributed about $100,- 
000,000 worth of securities per year in 
recent years. The firm has branch offices 
and is affiliated with Rogers Caldwell & 
Co., Manhattan. From the first Mr. Cald- 
well’s slogan was: “We bank on the 
South,” and Southern enterprises have oc- 
cupied most of his attention. He is the 
dominant interest in Missouri State Life 
Insurance Co. of St. Louis and has potent 
connections in that city through Frank 
Overton Watts, chairman of First National 
Bank, an oldtime Nashville friend. He is 
also interested in Alligator Co., St. Louis. 
He has been identified with many a South- 
ern hotel, including the Kentucky in 
Louisville, the Andrew Jackson in Nash- 
ville, and Lookout Mountain Hotel, Chat- 
tanooga, where Garnet Carter conceived 
Tom Thumb Golf (Time, July 14). Banks. 
garages and textiles likewise are included 
in his interests. So great is his faith in 
Banking-on-the-South that in 1928 he 
sponsored Shares in the South, Inc., an 
investment trust to specialize in Southern 
securities with the provision that at no 
time could it place more than 10% of 
its funds in any one company, more than 
20% in any one industry. 

Banker Caldwell is well liked, and 
Southerners have great faith that he will 
lead their region to big prosperity, will 
wrest Southern financing from New York 
and Chicago. He is fond of horses, hunt- 
ing. Southern gentlemen were delighted 
when he organized Nashville’s two hunts. 
subsidized members who were good riders 
and sportsmen but too poor for the luxury. 
His race horses have done well at Louis 


ville and Latonia. He collects early 
American silver and furniture, also any- 
thing pertaining to Andrew Jackson, his 
hero. With Col. Luke Lee, Tennessee poli- 
tician, he acquired the Knoxville Journal 
and Memphis Commercial Appeal (TIME, 
Jan. 23, 1928) but is not active in poli- 
tics. 

Failure of Caldwell & Co. would have 
been a blow to all financial circles, a calam- 
ity in the South. Bankers were unanimous 
in commending the Nashville Clearing 
House members for their prompt work. 

J. A. Sisto & Co. Last week the long- 
awaited figures on the position of J. A. 
Sisto & Co., insolvent, were disclosed. 
Assets came to $1,746.099 against liabili- 
ties of $1,455,064. Mr. Sisto placed his 
personal assets at $363.213, including life 
insurance policies with a cash value of 
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JAMEs (‘Jim’) LEAVELL 
On the Deerpath, many another tycoon. 


(See below) 


$281,000, three automobiles worth a total 
of $4,000. Partner Norris Bates Henrotin 
listed personal assets of $151,190, includ- 
ing three automobiles totaling $600. 
Among the firm’s creditors is its invest- 
ment trust, Sisto Financial Corp. But the 
amount owed is only $34,860, a striking 
contrast to the amount Prince & Whitely 
owed its investment trust (TIME, 
Nov. 10). 

Prince & Whitely. Eugene L. Garey, 
counsel for Prince & Whitely, insolvent, 
last week promised there will soon be “a 
substantial and satisfactory settlement.” 
He flayed criticism of Prince & Whitely’s 
management, said the firm had used $12,- 
000,000 to support the market and “pro- 
tect the public from unjustified market 


losses.” 








Personnel 

Outstanding personnel change of the 
week was when James Reader Leavell, 46, 
received flowers and telegrams upon be- 
coming president of Continental Illinois 





Bank & Trust Co., fifth biggest U. S. 
bank, biggest of all in Chicago, succeeding 
Eugene Morgan Stevens, last fortnight 
appointed chairman of Chicago Federal 
Reserve Bank. 

Banker Leavell was born in Missouri, 
speaks with a slight southern accent. He 
began banking in his father’s bank at Ful- 
ton, Mo., rose to vice-presidency of First 
National Bank of St. Louis, resigned that 
position in 1920 to take a similar office in 
Continental & Commercial National Bank. 
After Continental merged with Illinois 
Merchants Trust Co. in 1928, Banker 
Leavell was made executive vice president 
of Continental Illinois Co. (investment 
subsidiary), last year was made assistant 
to the chairman of the Company, assistant 
to the chairman of the bank. His election 
was no surprise, leaves the three principal 
offices of Continental Illinois filled by old 
Continental men rather than Illinois Mer- 
chant executives.* Before the merger, 
Continental was considered an aggressively 
expanding bank, Illinois Merchants con- 
servative, old-school. Banker Leavell is a 
quick friend-maker, “Jim” to acquain- 
tances great and small. He-lives in Lake 
Forest, commutes on the famed club car 
Deerpath with many another tycoon. He 
plays golf about once a year, likes riding, 
poker. 

Martin A. O’Mara resigned as president 
and director of Brockway Motor Truck 
Corp. At the same time it was announced 
that the Bureau of Securities, New York 
State Attorney General’s office, was in- 
vestigating recent attempts to boost the 
stock’s price, sought action against Mr. 
O’Mara, George C. Van Tuyl Jr., onetime 
New York State Superintendent of Banks, 
now a director of The Bank of United 
States, and David Lamar, so-called “Wolf 
of Wall Street” (Trme, Aug. 18). Brock- 
way Motor Truck Corp. was one of the 
stocks identified with insolvent Prince & 
Whitely (Time, Oct. 20). 

William Warfield Holloway was made 
president of Wheeling Steel Corp. Pre- 
viously Mr. Holloway was president of 
Wheeling Corrugating Co., largest Wheel- 
ing subsidiary. Graduated from Yale in 
1907, Mr. Holloway is 44, one of the 
voungest U. S. steel executives. 

Willard Henry Dow was elected presi- 


‘dent of Dow Chemical Co., succeeding 


the late Dr. Herbert Henry Dow, his 
father (see p. 56). 

Henry Mason Day, jailed with Harry 
Ford Sinclair for contempt of court after 
the Teapot Dome oil investigation, was 
made a partner of Redmond & Co., Wall 
Street brokers. 

John H. Thomas, 61; of New York, old- 
time shipping man, followed his doctor's 
advice, resigned as vice president of In- 
ternational Mercantile Marine Co. 

Two new directors of Otis Elevator 
Co., elected last week, were Charles Hay- 
den of Hayden, Stone & Co. and Curtiss 
A. Sanford, Otis treasurer. The position 
of chairman, previously filled by the late 
William Delavan Baldwin, has been dis- 
pensed with. 


*Chairman of the executive committee is 
George McClelland Reynolds, chairman of the 
board is his brother, Arthur Reynolds. No rela- 
tion to these Chicagoans is Jackson Eli Reynolds, 
Illinois-born president of the First National Bank 
of the City of New York. 
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For Those Who Own 
English Assets—Specialized 
Fxecutor Service 


HE settlement of estates containing English assets 

can be greatly facilitated by utilizing the services 
of the Guaranty Executor and Trustee Company, Ltd., 
London, a subsidiary of the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York. 

When appointed under an individual's will or em- 
ployed by executors or administrators to administer 
English assets, our English subsidiary affords many 
advantages. It is a fully authorized and complete 
English trust organization with all of the international 
facilities of the parent company at its disposal. 


Our pamphlet,“ Administering English Assets 


of American Estates,” will be sent on request. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 
Capitat, Surptus AND UNobivipep Prorits 


MORE THAN $295,000,000 


In Midland, Mich. 


Thirty-three years ago the directors of 
Dow Chemical Co. in Midland, Mich. 
held their first meeting. Last week the 
directorate held another epochal meeting. 
Their purpose: to elect a new president to 
succeed the late Dr. Herbert Henry Dow, 
founder of the company. Presiding over 
the meeting was Albert E. Convers, chair- 
man, who has been with the company 
since its inception. Also at the meeting 
were Directors G. E. Collings and James 
T. Pardee, both of whom had been at the 
first meeting. Unanimously they voted 
that the presidency should be filled by 
Willard Henry Dow, Dr. Dow’s oldest son. 

Since 1897 Dow Chemical has pros- 
pered phenomenally, made for itself a 
reputation unique in its industry. In the 
late 1880’s Dr. Dow was a senior at Case 
School of Applied Science, Cleveland. He 
learned that the east central part of Michi- 
gan’s lower peninsula is underlaid with 
great veins of brine and that salt from 
this brine was a failure because of im- 
purities. He had the brilliant idea of 
extracting the impurities, making commer- 
cial use of them. 

In 1890, then 24, he went to Midland, 
bought with his partner a brine-well. He 
formed Midland Chemical Co., paid his 
board bill with stock. Midlanders viewed 
him with distrust and in 1900 brought suit 
charging that the Dow plants depreciated 
property, filled the town with vile and 
injurious odors, But by then Dow Chemi- 
cal had been formed to take over Midland 
Chemical and another company Dr. Dow 
had formed; was well able to defend itself. 

Since 1900, Midlanders have changed 
their attitude toward Dow Chemical Co. 
and the Dow family. The company’s plant 
stretches over 250 acres, contains 310 
buildings, 18 miles of standard gauge rail- 
way tracks. Every day it uses 1,000 tons 
of coal, 120,000,000 gallons of water. 
More than 2,000 Midlanders are em- 
ployed in it, not counting 200 chemists 
and engineers engaged in research. From a 
closely held corporation, Dow Chemical 
has expanded until it now has 1,200 stock- 
holders. In 1927 its stock sold (on the 
Cleveland Exchange) at $70. Last year it 
reached $500, was split 4-1, and last week 
the new stock was selling at $50, or the 
equivalent of $200 for the old. Dow's 
products are numerous but are sold to 
manufacturing companies rather than indi- 
vidual customers.* 

As his company grew in its field, Dr. 
Dow became increasingly prominent in 
his profession. Last January he was 
awarded the Perkin Medal, was nomi- 
nated by Henry Ford for the Chemical 
Markets Medal (awarded, however to 
Pierre Samuel du Pont).+ Henry Ford’s 


*Some Dow products: calcium chloride, used 
for refrigeration; diethylaniline, used in the dye 
industry; industrial chloroform, used by dry- 
cleaners and for medicinal purposes; ethyl chlor- 
ide, used in anti-knock gasoline and to make 
rubber more flexible; ferric chloride, used in 
photo-engraving; phenol, used in making syn- 
thetic resins like Bakelite; acetic anhydride, used 
in the rayon industry; sodium sulphide, used in 
tanning; epsom salt; acetyl salicylic acid 
(aspirin). It also manufactures insecticides, aro- 
matic chemicals, magnesium metal, alloys 

tChemical Markets Medal awarded b, ( /em- 
ical Markets magazine; Perkin Medal, by Society 
of Chemical Industry, American Chemical So- 
ciety, Societé de Chimie Industrielle, American 
Electrochemical Society, American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers. 
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e They march along—out of one market into another. 
Children growing up, marrying, making new homes. 
Men and women passing into old age, leaving behind 
the varied needs of active life. 

¢ The markets of business are never fixed. Today’s 
market is today’s possession only. Tomorrow’s army of 
buyers is but now massing forward —largely unaware 
of the products and services industry offers them. 
¢ In this endless procession there is the key to every 
manufacturer’s sales problem and a challenge to his 
resourcefulness. His success in gaining and hold- 
ing these changing markets is measured by his 
knowledge of them, and by his ability to supply 
what people want at the time they want it. 

¢ The alertness of a company’s management in 


meeting this problem is of prime importance to the 


BONDS + STOCKS 


COMMERCIAL PAPER +: S54 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 


investor. Plants and inventories lose their value 
quickly if markets disappear. Earnings diminish when 
management fails to maintain that constant flow of 
new customers which replaces those lost, in the nat- 
ural order of things, each year. 

e Since its inception, 37 years ago, A. G. Becker 
& Co. has been particularly concerned with the 
management factor. Long before detailed financial 
statements were available, this company was financ- 
ing American industry in large measure on the basis 
of its appraisal of management. And today, our 
estimate of management is still the determining factor 
in our recommendation of securities. 

e The nature of the comprehensive investment service 
built up on this basis is described in a booklet, copy 


of which will be sent you upon request. Ask for T108. 


100 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 


A. G. Becker & Co. 
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nomination praised Dr. Dow for the sci- 
entific manner in which his plant was 
managed. Said Mr. Ford: “He is a most 
distinguished and successful representative 
of the American chemist who is also an 
executive, an engineer, and a manufac- 
turer. As technician, and as businessman, 
his policy is founded upon a rare concep- 
tion of chemistry’s place in our national 
economics.” 

When Death came to Dr. Dow he was 
64, the idol of Midland. The Dow estate 
is in the town itself, is open to the public. 
It consists of 125 acres of lawns, gardens, 
artificial lakes and cascades. Under his 
influence Midland became almost a model 
town as well as a prosperous town. Son 
Willard Henry Dow is 33, lives in a house 
on the edge of the Dow Estate. He was 
graduated from the University of Michi- 
gan in 1919, worked as an assistant chem- 
ist in the plant for five years. Since 1925 
he has been assistant general manager, has 
seldom traveled far from Midland. His 
election to the Dow presidency pleased 
Midlanders, did not surprise them. 

yaaa Ceram 


Unsettled Oil 


Export Petroleum Association, Inc. was 
formed to handle the export business of 
members. Prices are changed only by a 
unanimous vote. Large exporters have 
recently contended that export prices are 
too high, fail to reflect the supply & de- 
mand situation, hinder selling in foreign 
markets. Some members have been in- 
terested in keeping the price high. A few 
oil companies not belonging to the As- 
sociation have been underselling it. Last 


week Export Petroleum Association sud- 
denly withdrew its price schedule; each 
company will now handle its own export- 
ing, compete with other U. S. companies 
abroad. 

Generally accepted as the reason for the 
move is the belief that Standard Oil of 
New York and Vacuum Oil wish freedom 
in their fight with the Royal Dutch-Shell 
group, intend to intensify that fight in 
answer to Shell Union’s invasion of the 
U. S. market. Standard of New Jersey 
and Texas Corp. were likewise reported 
as about to take larger parts in the inter- 
national oil war. Meanwhile the gasoline 
situation in the U. S. becomes more acute 
with stocks mounting, prices dropping. 

Kettleman. Oilmen hailed as a big 
step toward conservation a plan whereby 
Kettleman North Dome Association will 
be formed to operate that rich field as a 
unit, distributing products among mem- 
bers in ratio to their acreage, whether de- 
veloped or not. 

Cosden Receivership. In 1925 the 
most typical example of the oilman whose 
wells had gushed richly was Joshua S. 
Cosden, head of Cosden & Co. He had 
vast estates in Palm Beach and Long 
Island, entertained lavishly, followed 
horses as well as stocks. His wealth was 
estimated at $50,000,000. Surely his ex- 
penditures lent veracity to this figure. But 
after heavy losses in the stockmarket he 
lost control of Cosden & Co. which became 
Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp., was. re- 
ported financially down & out. Three years 
later his friends financed a projected come- 
back. He moved from Manhattan to Fort 





Share in America's Growth 


cross-section of successful American busi- 
A ness—providing automatic participation 
in the growth and progress of American in- 
dustry—is made available to every investor 
through Standard American Trust Shares. 
You owe it to your future to investigate the 
possibilities of this plan, which automatically 
puts your dollars under the management of 
the nation’s great industrial leaders. 





A booklet, “The Modern Method of 
Common Stock Investment,” describes this 
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Worth, energetically entered the oil indus- 
try through the new Cosden Oil Co. in 
which he had been given a half interest. 
In five states he obtained leases, built an 
organization. While friends gladly re- 
ported that Mr. Cosden had promised to 
“lay off the market,” he nevertheless must 
have watched with pride the swing in his 
stock which carried it to $135 last year. 
At this time it was estimated that his 
second fortune had risen to some $15,000,- 
ooo, and there were stories that he was 
prepared to buy control of Mid-Continent 
Petroleum. 
Last week Cosden Oil Co. stock sold at 
$13 a share. Although the stock has been 
dropping steadily for many months (1930 
high: $74}), the direct news causing last 
week’s new low was word that a receiver 
had been appointed, that the company ad- 
mitted it was unable to pay current debts. 
How much Mr. Cosden was hurt by the 
drop was not known. There were rumors 
that last year he took advantage of the 
stock’s wild move to sell some of his hold- 
ings. Badly hurt by the stock’s earlier 
drop was J. A. Sisto & Co. (Time, Oct. 


73). 
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Bosch to Bosch 

Some years ago there was privately 
printed a little booklet entitled: The 
Rape of the Bosch Magneto Co. Therein 
is told how Bosch Magneto Co., New York 
(in which German Robert Bosch owned 
ten shares out of 250) was seized May 1, 
1918 by Assistant Alien Property Custo- 
dian Francis Patrick Garvan, sold to the 
highest bidder. Many have been the criti- 
cisms of this War-time act, and only early 
this year was germanophobic Mr. Garvan 
acquitted of charges that he and associates 
defrauded the U. S. Government of some 
$5,535,000 in the Bosch deal. 


Soon after the Bosch company was 
bought, it was reorganized as American 
Bosch Magneto Corp. A point brought 
out by the Rape author was that in 1920, 
the year after the company was bought 
for $4,150,000, it earned more than 
$1,000,000. Since then its profits have 
fluctuated, averaging over $600,000 for the 
past five years. Its business falls into 
three divisions: general magneto sales and 
replacement’ division; Ford division 
(furnishing 60% of Ford’s requirements 
in timers and ignition systems); radio 
division. 

In American Bosch’s progress an im- 
pediment appeared in 1921 when an 
affiliate of the original and potent Robert 
Bosch Aktiengesellschaft of Stuttgart was 
formed in the U. S. as Robert Bosch Mag- 
neto Co., Inc. Immediately Robert Bosch 
Magneto Co. started to do battle with 
what it considered the illegitimate off- 
spring of the first U. S. Bosch company. 
Patent litigation over the name continued 
for many years, was decided in favor of 
the U. S. company a year ago (TIME, 
July 1, 1929). But Robert Bosch pre- 
pared to appeal for the right to use his 
own name and last winter a truce was 
established. To run 49 years, it provided 
that in Cuba, Mexico, Canada, U. S. and 
U. S. dependencies American Bosch could 
use the magic word “Bosch,” outside of 
this territory it would have to use “‘Amer- 
ican Bosch.” Similarly, in this U. S. terri- 
tory Robert Bosch would have to use its 
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full title, whereas in the rest of the world | 


“Bosch” would mean German Bosch. 
Last week a far more effective truce 
between Robert Bosch A. G. and Ameri- 
can Bosch was contemplated. American 
Bosch plans to issue more stock, acquire 
the U. S. Robert Bosch, become United 
American Bosch Corp. Significant is the 
omission of the word “magneto,” since 
the Bosch activities are constantly widen- 
ing. Instead of competition, complete 
harmony will reign over the relationship 
between Robert Bosch A. G. and United 
American Bosch, each acting as a sales 
outlet for the other, each co-operating in 
research. What thinks Germanophobe 
Garvan, who stoutly protested the forma- 


tion of American I. G. Chemical Corp. | 


(Time, Feb. 10), of this second U. S.- 
German alliance, has not been recorded. 


cabins 


Deals & Developments 


Sick Seaboard. Early this year was 
consummated a re-organization of Sea- 
board Air Line Railway Co., whose 4,500 
mi. of track stretch north and south be- 
tween Richmond and Miami, west between 
Wilmington and Birmingham. A feature 
of the re-organization was that it pro- 
vided the road with $20,000,000 new work- 
ing capital. But business depression has 
cut Seaboard’s net in the first nine months 
of 1930 to $4,527,000 against $8,479,000 
in that period last year. Seaboard com- 
mon has dropped from $124 to $1, pre- 
ferred from $28 to $24. Last week the 
railroad announced it was unable to cope 
with the situation, asked its bankers, Dil- 
lon, Read & Co. and Ladenburg, Thalmann 
& Co., to help work out another new plan, 
avert receivership. Chief immediate prob- 
lem is the maturity of some $11,000,000 
bonds during 1931. Seaboard Air Line is 
grouped with Wabash in the I. C. C. plan, 
but Wabash has shown no desire to ac- 
quire the unfortunate road. Southerners 
are familiar with Seaboard’s practice of 
putting the names of oldtime engineers 
on their locomotives. 

Proud Utility. One of the few large 
independent utility companies is United 
Illuminating Co. which furnishes New 
Haven and Bridgeport with electricity. 
Long has it been understood that United 
Gas-Improvement Co. of Philadelphia and 
the Fitkin interests (Abraham Edward and 
Willis Fitkin) have sought to obtain con- 
trol of United. Last week United’s direc- 
tors proposed that stock in the company 
be trusteed for 15 years to assure local 
control. Mechanics of the plan involve 
formation of a new company, Illuminating 
Shares Co., issuance of two shares in this 
company for each share of United de- 
posited. United Illuminating stock is very 
closely held, last sold on the New York 
Curb, unlisted trading, in 1927 at $97. 

P. R. C. Price. Last fortnight, Phila- 
delphia & Reading Coal & Iron Corp. sold 
certain power properties to Pennsylvania 
Power & Light Co., subsidiary of National 
Power & Light Co. for an undisclosed 
sum (Time, Nov. 3). Last week it was 
reported that the price was $281,085 in 
cash, plus 115,000 shares of National 
Power & Light Common. At current 
prices this stock represents nearly $4,000,- 


000; if National Power & Light should | 


regain its 1930 high the 115,000 shares 
would be worth some $6,756,000. 
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Utility Earnings Gain 
A Comparison with Other Industries 


° 
New evidence of the stability of earnings of public 20 123 W206 W20 
utility companies is revealed by a recent survey, which 
compares the first six months of this year with the The above chartshows 
same period last year. impressive and stead- 


ily increasing revenues 





e@ While net earnings of representative companies in Th f d t 
other fields showed a substantial reduction, those of “* oe ee 
public utility companies showed a GAIN. Earnings of yet include any eng 
552 industrials were 28% lower; 172 Railroads, 33% "VES from the subsidi- 
lower; while U. S. Department of Commerce figures O'Y, Southern Natural 
show the earnings of 95 utilities to be 4% HIGHER. Gas Corporation, 
These include electric light and power, gas, and Which has built and 
water companies. put into operation this 


@ Tri-Utilities Corporation is one of the great utility YOO" ONS of the largest 


systems of the country, operating in twenty-six states P!PS© line systems for 
of the union— furnishing electric light and power,gas, JOS ever constructed. 


and water— and serving nearly five million people. TRI-UTILITIES 
@ For investors, the securities of Tri-Utilities Corpor- CORPORATION 


ation offer a degree of diversification seldom found. 
Because of the essential nature of the business, it ex- 
pands with population, and its earnings grow with- 
out the fluctuations found in less essential businesses. 
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THE THEATRE 








New Plays in Manhattan 


Elizabeth The Queen is a sabre-rat- 
tling, pompous historical pageant which 
relates Maxwell Anderson’s idea of the 
love of the Virgin Queen for the Earl of 
Essex. Author Lytton Strachey’s notion 
to the contrary, Mr. Anderson’s Elizabeth 
(Lynn Fontanne) and Essex (Alfred Lunt) 
are heroic amorists whose sturdy devotion 
is thwarted only because they love power 
more. To indicate her robustness Mrs. 
Lunt feels called upon to pitch her usually 
pleasant voice very deep in her throat 
and to speak her lines as loudly as possible, 
the effect of which is not unlike a small 
child trying to imitate her grandfather. 
And to show that she is taking the part 


of a woman of about 50 she has made 
herself quite hideous, with drooping eyes 
and sagging mouth doubtful even in a 17th 
Century lady. 

Mr. Lunt is imposing as the doughty 
Essex, who deeply resents his Sovereign’s 
curtailment of his expedition to Ireland 
and who (according to the playwright) 
could have taken England from Elizabeth 
had he not been given to understand that 
she would share the realm with him, an 
error in judgment which costs him his 
head. The long, windy dialog which he is 
forced to wade through—resembling the 
weighty prose of a Bulwer-Lytton his- 
torical drama—is spoken in an unconvinc- 
ing approximation of what the playwright 
imagines to be Elizabethan speech. The 
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Budgetary Control 


An address on this subject delivered at a meet- 
ing of the Babson Statistical Organization is 


now available in booklet form and will be sent 


to interested executives. 
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play can have little suspense, for bright 
theatregoers are aware of the facts in the 
story, and few startling liberties are taken 
with the traditional plot to add spectator- 
interest. The background is supplied by 
the stuffed figures of Raleigh, Cecil, Bacon. 

Although the season’s first appearance 
of the Theatre Guild’s famed Lunt & Fon- 
tanne is a perennial signal for critical 
hosannas, Elizabeth The Queen remains 
the sort of thing worst done by high school 
dramatic clubs, best done by the Guild. 

ee ates 

The Vanderbilt Revue. There are 
comparatively few funnywomen, none of 
whom are funnier than hearty, contagious, 
coarse Lulu McConnell. Four years ago 
she created the part of an immensely 
amusing low-life in a little show called 

















White Studio 
Lutu McConneELL 
Hearty, coarse, contagious. 


Peggy Ann on the same stage to which she 
returned last week as the chief comic in 
The Vanderbilt Revue. In one of her 
skits—revived from her vaudeville reper- 
toire—she is invited to play bridge at a 
neighbor’s apartment. By the time she 
is ready to go home she has disrupted 
her hosts’ family life, thrown most of the 
furniture over, and, roaring drunk, in- 
sisted on taking the neighbors’ hats, coats 
and liquor away with her. 

The show could stand some severe edit- 
ing and in certain of the numbers better 
direction would add a distinction which is 
lacking. But there is plenty of good music 
(notably: “Blue Again,” ‘Ex-Gigolo’’), 
most of which is sung by personable 
Evelyn Hoey (Fifty Million Frenchmen). 
Flashiest dancer is smiling Jimmy Ray, 
who fidgets and tapdances gracefully and 
silently. There is also a dramatized fable 
called “The Jackdaw of Rheims” in which 
the jackdaw is a midget toedancer. 


Lulu McConnell was born in Kansas 
City, Mo.—how many years. ago she is 
unwilling to divulge. She worked with a 
local stock company, then in vaudeville 
for seven years. Her first experience in a 
revue was with Snapshots of 1922, since 
which time she has alternated between 
musicomedy, variety, audible cinema. 
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When in repose her face sometimes looks 

tired and fiftyish, but ten years drop from 

her appearance when she is occupied or 

doing something she likes—for instance, 

driving an automobile as fast as it can go. 
ees ae 

The Well of Romance. Somewhere 
between the opening chorus and the final 
curtain of The Well of Romance, Preston 
Sturges (Strictly Dishonorable) forgot 
that he had set out to write a burlesque 
comic opera and settled down to hammer 
out the sort of entertainment which used 
to be so admirably handled by Johann 
Strauss and Franz Lehar but whose present 
day imitations are so consistently lustre- 
less. That Mr. Sturges originally intended 
to poke fun at oldtime operetta is evident 
in his choice of name for his mythical 
kingdom—Magnesia. Very lamely some 
of his characters are dubbed Lieutenant 
Schpitzelberger, Baron von Sprudelwasser. 
The only comic intention of the librettist 
which comes off is his making the prime 
minister a fairly funny Bronx Jew. 

In general, however, The Well of Ro- 
mance creeps along through interminable 
big chorus numbers, precious little ballads, 
noisy musical protestations of love for 
old Magnesia. Best that can be said for 
the production is that spectators get a 
chance to see Norma Terris (Show Boat) 
with her hair down. 


a 


As Good As New. Being an excep- 
tionally good mummer, Otto Kruger is 
always capable of a first-rate performance 
no matter how weak the show is—and he 
has performed in some frail attractions 
(Nobody’s Money, Will Shakespeare, The 
Long Road). As Tom Banning, the 
philandering plutocrat in As Good As New, 
Mr. Kruger again demonstrates that it 
is hard to smother a good actor beneath 
a poor script. He is surprised in the apart- 
ment of his paramour. As a protest against 
her mother’s impending divorce, his daugh- 
ter threatens to run off and live with her 
current boy friend. This brings about a 
reconciliation, but at the final curtain Mr. 
Kruger is already straining at the domestic 
leash, indicates that he will break away 
again as soon as possible. Best scene: Mr. 
Kruger trying to extricate himself from an 
embarrassing situation when his wife and 
a detective raid his hideaway. 





Room of Dreams. This play had a 
complicated birth—written by Daniel Coxe 
from a translation by James L. A. Burrell 
and Anne Sprague MacDonald of the 
original Viennese of Ernest Raoul Weiss. 
But polyglot parentage cannot be entirely 
responsible for the nonsensical finished 
product which ushered in the New York 
Theatre Assembly’s season. It seems that 
Lucien, unable to win Adrienne—his best 
friend’s wife—has his rooms decorated 
precisely like the intimate chambers of 
his beloved. This happy eccentricity en- 
ables the producers to shift the scenes 
from one home to another without the 
expense of another set. And it causes some 
confusion when Adrienne’s husband wan- 
ders in and discovers that his friend is 
living in a replica of his wife’s bedroom. 
All ends well, however, and despite the 
naughty promise which some of the lines 
suggest, the cast emerges as clean as a 
whistle. Room Of Dreams is pretty unin- 
spired theatrical froth. 


SCIBMCE 





High Pressure Era 


Thirty years ago young students of 
chemistry rode their bicycles to lectures 
on the new chemistry of organic synthesis, 
learning how to make dyestuffs, medicines, 
perfumes out of coal tar products. Twenty 
years ago young students of chemistry 
were specializing in electrochemistry, the 
breaking up of compounds by means of an 
electrical current. Ten years ago colloids 
—the suspension of particles of matter in 
other matter (wood, paper, clothing, glass, 
cement, enamels, candles, celluloid, cheese, 
paints)—began to be regarded as a field- 
in-itself for young students of chemistry 
to enter. 

Last week another new field-in-itself 
was recognized, at the presentation of the 
Society of Chemical Industry’s Grasselli 
Medal to Dr. Per K. Frdlich, since 1929 
research chemist for Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey. Young students of chemistry 
became thoroughly conscious of high 
pressure synthesis, the field in which Dr. 
Frolich has worked for six years at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 

The use of high pressure in industrial 
chemistry was begun many years before 
the war by Dr. Fritz Haber, a professor 
at the Polytechnic School in Karlsruhe, 
Germany. He worked in his small labora- 
tory for years with nitrogen and hydrogen 
trying to make them into ammonia (NHs3). 
He realized that the more closely he 
brought his nitrogen and hydrogen mole- 
cules together, the more chance there 
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would be for them to unite. He used high 
temperatures to increase the velocity of 
his molecules and a catalyst to aid the re- 
action. He obtained ammonia, but it ob- 


stinately persisted in turning itself back 





Per K. FROLICH 
From water gas: higher alcohols. 
again into nitrogen and hydrogen—a chem- 


ical equilibrium. 
Then Henri Le Chatelier, French chem- 
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Showing selected pieces 
ot Corry-Jamestown de- 
sign and manufacture for 
nation-wide customers. 


HE illustration shows special 
pieces by Corry-Jamestown for 
manufacturers in the office appli- 
ance and equipment field. 

This long experience enables us 
to handle special requirements with 
engineering skill and with unusual 
success in production costs. 


Corry-Jamestown also develop 
thru special engineers of experience 
and ability, built-to-order installa- 
tions for large corporations, public 


TIME 


institutions, and our leading universities. With the development of such 


business, special facilities and practices have 
been turned to the design of stock units... 
even desks... to feature several designs of steel 
filing cases, desks and other units that will 
provide the maximum flexibility to meet the 
varied and particular requirements of modern 
business. Parts of the Corry-Jamestown Line 
are, therefore, stock units sold thru leading 
supply and stationery dealers. 


Ask your dealer, for example, to show you 
our three styles of cases—‘‘Steel Age’’— 
““Viking’’—and ‘‘Armor.’’ They were de- 
signed with the appreciation that a range in 
prices as well as in design insures the greatest 
economy in office equipment where not all re- 
quirements demand the same features of con- 
struction. 


For complete Catalog, for special Engineer- 
ing Service, address Main Office, CORRY- 
JAMESTOWN MFG. CORP., Corry, Penna. 


Appliance Dealers Everywhere 


No matter what range of steel equipment you furnish, 
let us send you details of our special Inspection Offer on 
“Armor,”’ ‘Viking’ and ‘Steel Age’’ lines of filing cases. 
Address CORRY-JAMESTOWN MFG. CORP., Corry, 
Penna. Warehouse Stocks carried in New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, St. Louis, Los Angeles, Seattle, San Francisco. 
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File 


A Practical Christmas Gift 
for Home or Office 

EAVY steel, beautifully finishedin 

enameled Green, Mahogany or 
Walnut—Patented drop-front to ad- 
mit plenty of light—Fool-proof Lock, 
no bolts or nuts—Edges turned neat- 
ly, no ugly seams—Holds 1400 full- 
size business letters—Standard A to 
Z Index which cap also be marked for 
days of the month or week and mate- 
rial filed for follow-up. 

Not only an ideal and superior pere 
sonal letter file for your office but a 
place for the safe-keeping of milady’s 
household and social matters. 

Beautiful Enamel Finish 
Olive Green $8.50 
Mahogany or Walnut $10.50 
If your dealer can not supply you, do 
not accept a substitute but send check 
or M. O. and we will ship direct, parcel 
post prepaid. Descriptive folder Free. 
Office Appliance and Stationers— 

Write for Discounts 
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ist, announced: When an external force is 
exerted upon chemicals in equilibrium, the 
chemicals will adjust themselves to coun- 
teract the external force. Dr. Haber pon- 
dered that idea, applied it to his ammonia 
process. Hydrogen and nitrogen, he knew, 
shrink to half their volume when com- 
bined to form ammonia. He found that 
the application of pressure made that 
shrinkage permanent, made the hydrogen 
and nitrogen “stay put.” Synthetic am- 
monia processes today use pressures vary- 
ing from 200 to 1,000 atmospheres 
(one atmosphere equals 14.6974 lb. to the 
square inch). 

Since Haber, scientists have successfully 
produced many a product Yesides ammonia 
by the pressure-plus-catalyst method. 
Grasselli Medalist Frélich’s fame derives 
from his development of satisfactory cat- 
alysts for new processes and products. He 
found that metallic oxides are good cat- 
alysts in the synthesis of higher alcohols 
from water gas. Says Dr. Frolich: “There 
is no chemical reason why dyestuffs should 
not be produced out of the abundant sup- 
ply of natural water gas. . . . We should 
be able to produce synthetic fats and pro- 
teins from water gas . . . and a synthetic 
material much closer to silk than rayon.” 


Mine Stench 

Last week while mine inspectors were 
investigating the coal mine tragedy in 
Millfield, Ohio (see p. 18), Daniel Har- 
rington, Chief of the Safety Division of 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines, urged metal 
mine operators to adopt a modern 
method of warning miners of danger. The 
alarm signal is a penetrating odor. Metal 
mines (unlike coal mines, which use 
electrically operated fans) are ventilated 
by compressed air which travels into the 
farthest corners at the rate of about 1,000 
ft. per sec. Engineers have found that 
a little odorous liquid injected at the 
source of the air supply will cause the 
odor to be carried throughout the largest 
mine in a few minutes. 

The system commonly used today of 
flashing electric lights as a danger warning 
is not wholly successful. Busy miners 
often fail to notice the signals at once. 
Often an electric system will be disrupted 
by the very accident that occasions its 
use. The odor method is cheap, sure. 
Even the busiest miner will notice an 
unusually unpleasant smell. 

Experimental work was carried on in 
1918 by the Bureau of Mines at Granite 
Mountain Shaft, Butte, Mont., where 13 
years ago 162 men lost their lives in a fire 
because warning was not spread quickly 
enough. At first pleasant odors were used 
but were not successful. Workmen did 


| not run when they sniffed violets or roses. 
| But when experimenters released butyl 





| mercaptan which smells like garlic, miners 


dropped their tools at once, raced for the 
exit. The stench safety method has been 
adopted by the American Standards As- 
sociation which suggests to mine operators 
how best to conserve their employes’ lives. 
Although the U. S. Bureau of Mines can- 
not force operators to obey American 
Standards, most important operators 
follow their recommendations. Most up- 
to-date mines in Montana, Arizona, Cali- 


fornia, Michigan and Minnesota are 
equipped to use the stench warning 
method. 
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Fohn Brown’s Body 


TIME 





On the night of October 16th, 1859, John 
Brown, self-styled “Commander-in-Chief of 
the People of the U.S.,” led twenty-one armed 
men in a raid on the arsenal at Harper’s Ferry, 
Virginia. His purpose (backed financially by 
Gerrit Smith and such potent New Englanders 
as Frank B. Sanborn, G. L. Stearns, T. W. Hig- 
ginson, Theodore Parker and S. G. Howe): to 
establish and fortify a stronghold in the moun- 
tains where fugitive slaves might take refuge. 
The raid was successful, but on the 18th Col. 
Robert E. Lee, with a company of marines, 
overpowered him, wounding Brown, killing 
two of his sons. On October 31st, he was con- 
victed of high treason and murder, and on De- 
cember 2nd (despite seventeen affidavits swear- 
ing to his insanity) was prepared for execution 
at Charlestown. 


As TIME would have reported it, had TIME 
been published in December, 1859: 


.... To the jail porch at last came John (“Old 
Osawatomie”) Brown, scuffling in carpet slippers 
and an ill-fitting black suit. Suddenly silent, 1500 sol- 
diers stared, wondered how this patriarchal, white- 
bearded old man could have been guilty of the cold- 
blooded massacres in Kansas, of the bloody raid at 
Harper’s Ferry. Those nearest him, guards and offi- 
cers, saw the bright, fanatic, almost insane light in 
his eyes as he stood there, and wondered less. With 
no word, he handed out a written statement, curiously 
punctuated: “I John Brown am now quite certain 
that the crimes of this guilty land: will never be 
purged away; but with Blood. I had as I now think: 


vainly flattered myself that without very much blood- 
shed: it might be done.” 

Before the porch steps stood an open wagon, on it 
the fine oak coffin he had chosen for himself. Now, 
completely surrounded by guards, he descended the 
steps, climbed onto the wagon. In front three com- 
panies of infantry drew into line. On either side a 
file of riflemen formed. The rest of the soldiery de- 
ployed, filled in gaps, lest rumored attempts at rescue 
become fact. 

Thus escorted, John Brown, sitting on his coffin, 
his arms pinioned, rode through the streets, out to 
the open fields where stood the gallows. Said John 
Brown, farmer: “This is a beautiful country”... . 
Then, climbing the grim platform, he asked: “Wh 
are none but military allowed in the inclosure? I am 
sorry citizens have been kept out”... . 

Before they put the cap on his head and the rope 
around his neck under the long beard, John Brown 
shook hands with Jailer Avis and Sheriff Campbell. 
Then said John Brown, martyr: “I am worth incon- 
ceivably more to hang than for any other purpose,” 

There was a wait of ten minutes while the soldiery 
marched, counter-marched to their prearranged forma- 
tion. Finally at 11:15, the Sheriff’s axe fell on the 
rope, releasing the trap, and John Brown dangled, 
grasping and twitching. Then all was quiet. For 35 
minutes he hung there until the doctor was satisfied 
that the pulse had stopped beating, the silence broken 
only by Colonel Preston’s calm, solemn declaration: 
“So perish all such enemies of the Nation, all such 
enemies of Virginia, all such foes of the human race.” 

There were no exultations, no tears as the body 
was cut down, placed in the coffin and conveyed un- 
der military escort to the railroad station. Mean- 
while in far-off Albany, one hundred guns boomed a 
martyr’s dirge, and in Utica, Gerrit Smith, chief 
backer of John Brown’s raid, lay helpless in a lunatic 
asylum.... 


Cultivated Americans, impatient with cheap sensationalism and windy bias, 
turn increasingly to publications edited in the historical spirit. These publica- 
tions, fair-dealing, vigorously impartial, devote themselves to the public weal 
in the sense that they report what they see, serve no masters, fear no groups. 
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Aluminum Chair 
No. 516 
Sor Executives 


Experts 


at Posture Seating, | 


We Get RESULTS 


for You 


HAs anyone ever shown you how to 
build your body as you sit? How to keep 
your heart from pulling an uphill load all 
day long in your office chair? Howto avoid 
the poisoning of your blood stream which 
follows improper breathing in a chair that 
does not permit correct posture? 

Do/More seating experts will show you. 
They not only supply you with a chair fitted 
to your measurements and designed to in- 
duce correct posture — but they see to it 
that you use it properly. 

That is Do/More service. That is why 
Do/More Seating works—why it increases 
production in the factory and efficiency in 
the office—why doctors speak so highly of 
Do/More Seating for executives as a means 
to new health — more vigor. 

Write for details. A free trial will be ar- 
ranged at your request. You be the judge. 


DO/MORE CHAIR COMPANY 
1101 Do/More Block, Elkhart, Indiana 


DO/MO 
IDEA OF SEATING 


Attach to Your Letterhead 
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DO/MORE CHAIR COMPANY 
1101 Do/More Block, Elkhart, Ind. 
Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of 
your scientific treatise on correct seated 
posture entitled “A Word on the 
Executive's Physical Power.” 









| of Architect James 
| praised with President James Rowland 


| by steel! 
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"Harkness & Light 


Ten years ago the young men of Yale 
wandered through the splendors of Hark- 


| ness Memorial Quadrangle and marveled. 


They drew inspiration from other works 
Gamble Rogers, 


Angell the “splendid uprush” of collegiate 
Gothic. There were few iconoclasts to 
denounce the theatrical charm of Wrex- 
ham Court and its tower (“copy of Wrex- 
ham Tower, England, built 1506”), or the 
artificially-cracked window panes and im- 
pressive, scholarly gloom of Harkness 
chambers which resulted from the building 
being designed principally from the out- 
side. Originally intended to give U. S. 
education a hoary, spiritual aspect, neo- 


| Gothic has only lately been used by radi- 


cally-minded undergraduates as an issue 
through which an entire cultural system 
can be criticized. Last week, in the sec- 
ond issue of a new insurgent undergradu- 
ate magazine, The Harkness Hoot, some of 
Yale’s youngsters played hob with copyist 


| architecture, drew a distinction between 


Harkness & Light. Offered “Vale’s 
Only Attempt at a Living Art” was a pho- 
tograph of some scaffolding which was 
used to remove books from the old library 
to the new. 

The article was called “Art v. Yale 
University,” written by William Harlan 
Hale 31 who, with Selden Rodman ’31, 


bolted from the Yale Literary Magazine, 


charging that periodical with “staleness, 
| preciosity, clique-atmosphere.” Excerpts: 

“A well-known modern Swedish archi- 
tect, visiting Yale a while ago, was shown 
the [Sterling] Library while it was still 
unfinished and the 16-story Book Tower 
stood only as a structure of steel girders 
and braces in geometric patterns. ‘Ah!’ 
said the architect, looking up in surprise 
and relief, ‘at last you are doing something 
really modern at Yale... . Of course you 


| will do no more than cover the steel tower 


with glass?’ .. . How utterly must he have 
been disgusted to see stone vaults, instead 
of supporting the roof, being supported by 
the roof! Or to see buttresses, instead of 
holding up a wall, actually being held up 
All this in the university whose 
motto is Lux et Veritas. There is not one 
suggestion of Veritas in the Sterling Li- 
brary; and for that matter there is pre- 
cious little Lux... .” 

From the standpoint of journalistic 
timeliness, the editors of The Harkness 
Hoot had the good fortune to defend else- 
where in their current issue the guber- 
natorial candidacy of Dr. Wilbur Lucius 
Cross, Dean Emeritus of the Yale Gradu- 
ate School, now Governor-elect of Con- 
necticut. And the announcement of a 
forthcoming appreciation. of Author 
Sinclair Lewis, Yale 1907, coincided hap- 
pily with last week’s news that Author 
Lewis had won the Nobel Prize (see p. 19). 


yn 
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Grateful Lecturer 

For the past six weeks the faculty of 
the University of Notre Dame, famed for 
football, has been temporarily increased 
by one member: Gilbert Keith Chester- 
ton, paradoxologist, author (The Flying 





Inn, The Man Who Was Thursday), prime 
defender of the faith (Catholic Essays, 
St. Francis of Assisi). Author Chesterton 
gave a series of lectures on Victorian 
literature and history. Last week, when it 
was time to pack up and leave South 
Bend, Ind., he became effusively grateful 
at the recognition with which the institu- 
tion recognized his labors: an honorary 
LL. D., given by the Rev. Charles L. 
O'Donnell, president, at a special con- 
vocation of the faculty. 

Not used to receiving kudos (he has 
one LL. D. from the University of Edin- 














W ide World 
Dr. CHESTERTON, PRESIDENT O’DONNELL 


Dr. Chesterton: “My sense of unworthi- 
ness is so acute a 


burgh), Lecturer Chesterton accepted the 
honor with the following words: “Grati- 
tude is the only thing worth expressing 
on an occasion of this kind, but it is one 
of the ironies of human nature that grati- 
tude can never be fully and completely 
expressed in words. My sense of unworth- 
iness is so acute that I cannot describe it.” 


HAMS 


from 


Ole Virginia 
3 for 

j "  Vesskadiving 
Cooked by a time 


honored recipe 
ATIVE Virginia Hams from peanut-fed 
pork—cured dry in salt and smoked 
leisurely with hickory chips. An old plantation 
method that preserves all their savory good- 
ness. They are cooked by hallowed Colonial 
recipe using brown sugar, black pepper, 
molasses... As good as though you went to 
the plantation smokehouse—picked out the 
ham and had Mammy cook it. Delight guar- 
anteed ... Delivered prices, east of Mississippi 
River. F or points west, add 25c. Small $7.00— 
Medium $9.00—Large '$12.00—Order for your- 
self—for gifts to friends. Prompt shipments. 


R. L. CHRISTIAN & COMPANY 
402 E. Broad St. Richmond, Va. 
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IMPORTANT FACTS ABOUT NATURAL GAS 


Article 5—The Investment 


Because the natural gas industry possesses 
unusual investment opportunities, it does not 
follow that the securities should be purchased 
without scrutiny. The characteristics of dif- 
ferent companies vary greatly and the inves- 
tor should carefully consider the company in 
which he is interested. Following are six im- 
portant points which should be investigated. 


1. Source of Supply—This has an important 
bearing on the price the company pays for 
its gas. In older fields, for example the Ap- 
palachian, costs of production are high and 
pipe line companies pay from 15 to 30 cents a 
thousand cubic feet. Companies obtaining gas 
from the newer fields pay in the neighbor- 
hood of five cents a thousand. 


2. Growth Possibilities—A company supply- 
ing a rapidly growing section of the country 
is in a stronger position than one supplying 
a section which is not as favorably situated. 
The number of potential domestic customers 
and the opportunities for new industrial busi- 
ness are additional significant factors affect- 
ing a company’s growth. 

3. Diversification— Nearly every natural gas 
company furnishes large amounts for indus- 
trial use. However, the backbone of the gas 
business is the domestic demand, which 
is the most profitable and stable and which 
does not fall off with industrial requirements 
in times of business recession. Accordingly, 
the strongly fortified company is one whose 
revenues are well diversified between indus- 
trial and domestic sources. 

4. Contracts with Customers—A company 


with exclusive contracts with customers for 
their entire gas requirements has an advan- 


tage over one whose contracts are not exclu- 
sive. A company in the latter class, furnishing 
industrial customers and distributing com- 
panies, would be seriously embarrassed if the 
customers decided to buy their gas elsewhere. 


5. Production Activities—It is important to 
differentiate between a company engaged in 
production and one engaged in transmission 
and distribution. The first has all the risks 
inherent in the business of producing gas, 
whereas the second is free from such risks 
and possesses the stability and safety of pub- 
lic utilities in general. Furthermore, a trans- 
mission and distribution company has rela- 
tively less investment, lower depreciation ex- 
pense and no depletion charges. 


6. Financial Set-up—The financial structure 
should be studied. In this connection the rela- 
tion between mortgage bonds and property 
value is important. A number of gas compa- 
nies have been financed almost entirely by 
bonds and the amount of the mortgage is 


often as much as the cost of the property. 
* * * * 


Southern Natural Gas Corporation occupies a favor. 
able position in respect of the foregoing. 1 « The 
Company obtains its gas from the Louisiana fields 
at low cost. 2¢ It has for its almost exclusive mar- 
ket the rapidly growing states of Alabama, Georgia 
and Mississippi. 3° It furnishes gas for 80,000 
homes, also industrial requirements estimated at 
50,000,000 cubic feet a day. 4° It has exclusive 
contracts with distributing companies and large 
industrial plants, to furnish the total requirements 
of each. 5 * The company is not engaged in produc- 
tion; its entire investment is in transmission plant 
and equipment. 6 * The system represents an invest- 
ment of about $45,000,000. Half is in first mortgage 
bonds, a fourth in debentures and a fourth in stock. 


SOUTHERN NATURAL GAS CORPORATION 


CONTROLLED BY TRI-UTILITIES CORPORATION 


This is the fifth and last of a series of advertisements presenting important facts 


about the natural gas industry. The entire series is available in booklet form and 
may be obtained by addressing G. L. Ohrstrom & Co., Inc., 36 Wall St., New York City 
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NEW WALLS, NEW WINDOWS, NEW ROOFS, 
NEW DOORS give greater utility, flexibility, and 
quality to Truscon Buildings. Low initial cost 
added to these features insures the greatest possi- 
ble value obtainable in a building investment. 


Truscon cooperates fully with architects, con- 
tractors, builders and owners to develop the most 


satisfactory building for individual requirements, 


Whatever the size or type of your build- 
ing, write, without obligation, for our 
recommendations, quotations and catalog. 
TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Sales and Service Offices in Principal Cities 


The Truscon Laboratories, Detroit. Foreign Trade Division, New York 
Truscon Steel Company of Canada, Limited, Walkerville, Ontario 


Send without obligation full information on building for —— = 


Approximate floor space_———____sq.. ft... No. of. stories high 
OS a = — es 
Se 


Address 
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 Steeplejack 


UILDINGS 


In all Types and Sizes 








MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 








Commandant 


Beset by 100 townsmen in Tepic, Mex- 
ico, when he ordered them to surrender 
their arms, Commandant Nicholas Bernal 
staged a one-man battle lasting 29 hours 


| last week, wounded 30 of his assailants, 
| was killed by a bomb. 


o—— 


Y 





In Newark, N. J., John E. Gallagher, 
62, veteran steeplejack, fell down six steps 
in his home, died. 


Drink 

In Centre Harbor, N. H., Daisy, a cow, 
drank from a 2-qt. pail, caught her horns 
on a hook, drowned. 


—6 
, 





| Duel 


In Brooklyn Frank Konjerski and Ray- 
mond Warjerski drank from 3 a.m. to 


| §:30 a.m., started duelling with axes, split 


each other’s skulls. 








Dunn 

At Los Angeles, R. L. Dunn, 250 lb., 
tried to hang himself from a chandelier. 
The chandelier came down. He cut his 
throat and still lived. He slashed his 


| wrists and still lived. He opened veins 


at his elbows. When two detectives and a 
doctor came he was pronounced dead. 
Then R. L. Dunn jumped out of bed, 


| began fighting all three. 


© 








| Coming 


In Pittsburgh, Ralph Schugar, 38, got a 
pilot’s license, will establish funeral serv- 
ice with aerial hearses. Said Ralph Schu- 
gar: “I believe it is the coming thing.” 





_— = 


| Love 


In Brooklyn, N. Y., Rose Provenzano, 
19, jilted Ralph Ferrara, 20. He fired six 
shots at her (one hit her in the shoulder) 
and one at himself (it furrowed his scalp). 


| She refused to sign a complaint. Said 
| she: “I never realized how much Ralph 
| loved me until he shot me. . . . I’m going 

to marry him.” 








Tryst 

In Manhattan, Allen Orman, 23, held 
up with a toy pistol Frances Tauber, 21, 
hosiery salesgirl, robbed the shop of $30. 
In binding her to a chair he tore her stock- 
ing. Soon after she received a dozen 
roses, six handkerchiefs, an amorous tele- 
gram signed ISLE OF VIEW and a pair 


| of silk stockings. Then Allen Orman tele- 


phoned her, asked for a tryst. Frances 
Tauber agreed, took with her two detec- 


tives, sent amorous Allen Orman to jail. 


— S 





Cranker 

At Wahpeton, N. Dak., Nels Bervin’s 
automobile stalled across a railroad track. 
Nels Bervin got out to crank. A train 
smashed the car to small bits, left Nels 


| Bervin standing by the track holding the 


crank in his hand. 
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Plumber & Barber 


In Brooklyn, John Gentrio, barber, 
called Herman Finsel, plumber, to repair 


a leaking pipe. Plumber Finsel went back 
to get a gasket; Barber Gentrio held his 
thumb on the pipe five hours. Later, 
when Plumber Finsel came to the barber 
shop to have his beard shaved, Gentrio 
shaved half of it; departed, taking all the 
razors in the shop to be honed; stayed 
out five hours. 


eae ae 

Uncle Sam 
In Abwan, Palestine, Ahmed Abed loved 
Zobaide, beauteous niece of Sam 


Mahaned. Twice rejected were Ahmed’s 
marriage offers; he led a mob against 
Zobaide’s father; she was accidentally 
shot. Uncle Sam Mahaned vowed 
vengeance on Ahmed, hunted him relent- 
lessly across Europe, across the Atlantic, 
tracked him down in Union Station, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Then he called a policeman. 

. ms 
Fishers 

At Gettysburg, Pa., Sheriff George D. 
Morrison discovered that loud singing of 
prisoners in Adams County Jail was a 
blind to cover up the efforts of other 
prisoners who were fishing through the 
rotted floor with a bent bed spring fastened 
to a broomstick for confiscated liquor 
stored in the jail basement. 


—— 
Masher 


Near Orepuki, New Zealand, a farmer’s 
small son was sent to dig potatoes on his 
father’s farm. Lazy, he procured two 
sticks of dynamite, blew a great hole in 
the field, mashed every potato. 


A 
——.¢-—_ 





Finest 

In Yuma, Ariz., Finest Don White Jr., 
aged one week, cut four teeth, needed a 
haircut. 


Tekti 

At Sao Paulo, Brazil, Joao Tekti placed 
two snakes in a bottle of alcohol hoping 
they would poison it so he could end his 
life. When he drank it, he swallowed one 
of the drowned snakes, collapsed. 


Tardy 


At Chicago, Judge Herbert Immen- 
hausen, late for a political meeting, ex- 
plained that he had taken Mrs. Estelle 
Dempsey* and Edna Hall to police court 
when he found Mrs. Dempsey publicly 
horsewhipping Miss Hall whom she ac- 
cused of “trying to wreck my home.” 

ee ee 
Bridge- Jumpers 

In Manhattan, Timothy Donovan, 48, 
jumped 140 ft. from Manhattan Bridge 
into the East River, intending to kill him- 
self, was fished out little the worse for 
his fall & submersion. This might have 
stood as a record had not one Kelly, a 
few days later, working on the new Syd- 
ney Harbor Bridge, Sydney, N. S. W., 
Australia (world’s largest arch bridge), 
fallen 175 ft., landed feet first in the har- 
bor, swum ashore. 


oe 








*Not to be confused with Mrs. William Harri- 
son (Estelle Taylor and “Jack’’) Dempsey. 


| 
| 








| At first thought, either of these two profit 
leaks may seem to be unimportant. But 
when you make a study of plant heating 
and industrial processes you find them 
well able to waste a good deal of your 
money. 

And when you turn Sherlock Holmes 
and track the wastes back to their source 
you find all too frequently that money 
could be saved and production improved 
if plant heating and processes were under 
strict, automatic control. 


Control for plant heating 


What happens when there is no automatic 
control of plant heating? 





From the time steam comes on until the 
whistle blows, the mercury performs its 
unsteady jig up and down the thermom- 
eter. The men are first too warm, then too 
chilly, hardly an ideal environment for 
steady, high-speed production. Colds and 
layofts are frequent. Labor turnover is 
apt to be high. 


And fuel cost? Without automatic con- 
trol there is bound to be overheating every 
day, and overheating wastes fuel. 


These faults are easily 
corrected. Minneapolis- 
Honeywell automatic heat 
control, of the type exactly 
suited to operate best on 
your heating system, keeps 
the temperature uniform 
for fuel saving, comfort 
and better production. 





Minneapolis-Honeywell 
engineers, drawing on a wealth 
of practical experience with every 
variety of plant heating, have 
worked out a number of automatic 
control applications you can depend 
upon to function without a hitch. 
The Minneapolis-Honeywell con- 
trols for your type of heating sys- 
tem stop up one serious profit leak 
and keep it stopped. 


Controls for industrial | Os vicis cerlah oclesaey 04.c0hengealelee RRMA. ave temaeee at 


processes | 
In the production game it’s control | 


that pays. But productionisnotsuch |_City......----. 


oe 


Every Monday evening 
Minneapolis- Honeywell 
presents the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, 
Henri Verbrugghen, con- 
ductor. Columbia Broad- 
casting System, 9 to 9:30 
Eastern Standard Time. 
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brief discussion of two 
industrial problems that worry 


profit-minded 


CXCCULLVES 


a pleasant “game” when a batch goes 
wrong in process of manufacture, or when 
a customer rejects a bill of goods. 


Check up the processes you use and 
you probably will find a dozen chances for 
things to go wrong when control is a mat- 
ter of guess or hunch or “feel” or opinion. 
And every time the guess is wrong, it 
costs you real money right out of your 
pocket. 


You can lick this process problem, too, 
by falling back on the experience of Min- 
neapolis-Honeywell engineers. They know 
the sort of troubles you are up against. 
They have perfected a line of automatic 
controls—temperature, pressure and com- 
bustion safety controllers, and industrial 
motor valves—to take the guesswork out 
of processing and plug the leaks that help 
to make your profits anaemic. 





If you have a keen desire to stop profit 
losses, you will be interested to read the 
complete story of Minneapolis-Honey- 
well automatic controls for processes and 
plant heating. You place yourself under 
no obligation to buy when you fill out and 
mail the coupon at the bottom of the page. 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL 
REGULATOR COMPANY 





(also manufacturers of Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Heat Regulators for do- 
mestic coal, oiland gas heating plants). 
Executive Offices: 2925 Fourth Ave- 
nue So., Minneapolis. Branch offi- 
ces or distributors in principal cities. 








MINNEAPOLIS 
HONEYWELL 


Automatic Heat Contro/s 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR CO. 
2925 Fourth Ave. So., Minneapolis 


I should like to know more about automatic controls for 
O Industrial Processes; Plant Heating 
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Let the Jones Family supply 
your Thanksgiving Breakfast of 


ONES 


DAIRY FARM 
SAUSAGE 


2000 Jones Dealers will receive shipments 
fresh from the farm in time for Thanksgiving 
Day—but PLEASE DO PLACE YOUR ORDER 
EARLY as holiday seasons always tax the 
capacity of the Farm to produce all the 
Sausage wanted by our regular customers. 


Jones Dairy Farm 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
in the heart of Wisconsin's great dairy country 
where the ‘’Best Little Pigs go to Jones.” 








The World at Your Finger Tips 
This Is Literally True When 


You Possess the 


HAMM™MON D 
Universal GLOBE 


With this fascinating earth 
in miniature you can follow 
every voyage of explora- 
tion—every ocean flight — 
every event of world im- 
portance—right in your 
own home. Just a touch 
of the finger and the whole 
world turns before your 
eyes. It will give you a 
more vivid and compre- 
hensive picture of the inter- 






esting places you read A 
about and hear about every Globe 9 in. Unique 
day—in the newspapers, Diameter. q 


Xmas 
Gift 


on the radio, and wherever Height 
world affairs are discussed. 15 in. 


Up-to-Date, With All Latest Revisions 
The map is beautifully printed in colors, mounted on a 
durable metal ball and coated with washable coach 
varnish. Brand new—showing results of explorations 
and discoveries, ocean currents, railroad and steamship 
routes, International Date Line, and a wealth of other 
information. A Universal Time Indicator is at the North 
Pole. Metal meridian shows degrees of latitude. 
Mounted on handsome metal stand with lacquered 


nN Antique Jade finish. It is 

FREE T RIAL bn Globe ay ee. a 

, s aily help an leasure for 

Easy Pay ments adult and child. Judge it 
Special Low Price for yourself. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
C------er OOO I) 
C. S. HAMMOND & CO. 

340 Furman Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. l 
C) Send me, carriage prepaid, the Hammond Universal I 
Globe for free triai. Within 10 days I will return it 
and owe you nothing, or I will send you $1.50 as first I 
payment, balance in four monthly payments of $3.00 i] 
each—total, $13.50, Special Introductory Price. (Regu- | 
lar Price, $15.00.) 
( Send me further information on the Universal Globe. | 
Name : 
1 


Address meses 
City oe ... Starve 


Reference Ser . 
Price for cash with order $12.75. Ten-day return | 
privilege with full refund. 





TIME TABLE 


COMING 
National A ffairs 


Nov. 14 — Seventh 
Corn-Husking Contest; at Norton, Kans. 
Corn-husking record (1925): 35.8 bu. in 
80 min. 

Nov. 19-22—Conference on child health 
and protection; in Washington. Business: 
survey report of President Hoover’s 1929 
commission of experts. 

Nov. 27—Thanksgiving Day. 

Dec. 2, 4 (respectively)—President & 
Mrs. Hoover’s dinner to the Cabinet and 
reception for the diplomatic corps; begin- 
ning the official social season at the White 
House. 

Dec. 8-10—Meeting of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation; at Boston. Pur- 
pose: to bring the farmer’s viewpoint to 
the industrial East. 





Foreign News 

Nov. 18—Quarter-century celebration 
of the reign of Norway’s King Haakon 
VIL. 

Nov. 22—Hearing of the twelve-million- 
pound claim v. Great Britain of the heirs 
of onetime Sultan Abdul Hamid II for 
properties in Egypt, Iraq, Palestine & Cy- 
prus; before a mixed tribunal with a 
Danish president, one Turkish and one 
British judge; at Istanbul. 

Dec. 6—Finland’s thirteenth anniver- 
sary of independence. 





Business 


Nov. 29-Dec. 6—JInternational live 
stock exposition; at Chicago. 

Nov. 30—Dec. 6—Second of four auto- 
mobile salons showing high-priced and 
custom-built cars; at the Hotel Commo- 


| dore, Manhattan. 


Aeronautics 


Nov. 28-Dec. 14—International Aero 
Show; at the Grand Palais, Paris. 


Music 

Nov. 16—Second of Philadelphia Or- 
chestra radio broadcasts over National 
Broadcasting network. 


Animals 


Nov. 18—Second national pet show; at 
Madison Square Garden. In conjunction: 
annual cat championship show of the Em- 
pire Cat Club. 


Sport 
FooTBALL—Nov. 22 
East: Fordham v. Bucknell, at New 

York; N. Y. U. v. Rutgers, at New York; 

Temple v. Carnegie Tech, at Philadelphia; 

Army v. Ursinus, at West Point; Villanova 

v. Georgetown, at Philadelphia; Yale v. 

Harvard, at New Haven. 

South: South Carolina v. North Caro- 
lina, at Columbia; Navy v. Maryland, at 
Annapolis. 

Midwest: Drake v. Iowa State, at Des 
Moines; Illinois v. Ohio State, at Urbana; 
Iowa v. Nebraska, at Iowa City; Missouri 
v. Kansas, at Columbia; Northwestern v. 
Notre Dame, at Evanston. 








| 
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In 1929 the gross 
income of this 
Company was 
$33,329,810 — more than three 
times what it was ten years ago 
. . . Other interesting facts about 
the almost phenomenal growth 
of this Company and the thriving 
residential and industrial area it 
serves will be found in the new 
1930 Year Book, mailed on 


request. . . . . . 


PUBLIC SERVICE 


COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
General Offices: 
72 West Adams Street, Chicago 


Supplying Electricity and Gas to 6000 
square miles, including the Metropolitan 
Area into which Chicago is growing. 











BOUND COPIES twister 


~Volume XV (January-June,1930) $5 Postpaid 
TIME, 350 E. 22nd St., Chicago 


| 















1. Unusucol Reprints... 
2. Unexpurgated Volumes 
3. Private Presses.... 
4. Curiosa and Esoterica 
5. Limited Editions..... 


6. Foreign Translations 


Send for descriptive catalogues 
PANURGE PUBLICATIONS 


100 FIFTH AVENUE..NEW YORK 
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HEN I dub Locktite 
the greatest tobacco 
pouch ever—and the best gift 
for any pipe fan — 6,000,000 
proud owners smile and agree. Its 
Talon Fastener opens 
and closes it with a zip. Fits 
snugly in the pocket without 
bulging. Tobacco stays 
fresh because the Hum- 
idizer keeps it moist. 


$400 


at your Favorite 


66 Smoke Shop 









THE POUCH WITH THE HMMIDIZER 


Look for the Name Stamped on Each Pouch 
LOCKTITE CO., Inc., Gloversville, N. Y. 
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NAME EN PENCIL, FO A® ge 
CHECK OR AN IMPORFANT.PAPER 
UT writing in everyday inks is almost 
as risky. It can be altered and eradi- 
cated, or faded by age, heat and moisture! 








You can protect all your writing, at no extra cost, and 
impart beauty and dignity as well, by using Higgins’ Eternal 
Black Writing Ink—permanent as the pyramids—the choice 
for business and personal writing of discriminating individ- 
uals everywhere, 

Try it today and see its superiority! 
CHAS. M. Deana" Ine., 271 Ninth St., B’klyn, N.Y. 


ery makers ad” Higgins’ American Drawing Inks 
all for Half a Century 


gb Eter erina 


JET BLACK - NEVER FADES- ROOF AGAINST CHEMICALS 
For Steel Pens & Fountain Pens 


Tens 


‘THERE are \ aiounde “a periodicals, 
ee is just ONE Newsmagazine | 


-LOATING UNIVERSITY 
AROUND THE WORLD CRUISE 


5th Annual voyage, Outstanding University faculty. 
University preparatory, undergraduate and gradu- 
ate courses accepted for credit by leading universities. 

Most comprehensive itinerary. Super cruising 
Cunarder Franconia. Experienced management. 

Fare including tuition fee $2000 up. Sailing January 
10, 1931, Write for catalogue. 

UNIVERSITY TRAVEL ASS’N, INC. 
66 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 
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West: California v. Stanford, at Berke- 


| ley; University of California (L. A.) v. 


Oregon, at Los Angeles. 

Nov. 27 (Thanksgiving Day) 

East: Brown v. Colgate, at Providence; 
Columbia v. Syracuse, at New York; 
Pennsylvania v. Cornell, at Philadelphia; 


| Pittsburgh v. Penn State, at Pittsburgh. 


South: Alabama v. Georgia, at Birming- 
ham; Georgetown v. Centre, at Washing- 
ton; Georgia Tech v. Florida, at Atlanta; 
Tennessee v. Kentucky, at Knoxville; Tu- 
lane v. Louisiana, at New Orleans; Vir- 
ginia v. North Carolina, at Charlottesville; 
V. M. I. v. V. P. I., at Roanoke. 


Midwest: Nebraska v. Kansas Aggies, 
at Lincoln; Oklahoma v. Missouri, at Nor- 
man. 

West: 
ton, at Los Angeles; Utah v. Utah Aggies 
at Salt Lake City. 

BRIDGE 

Dec. 1—National bridge tournament 
sponsored by the American Bridge League; 
at Cleveland. Contested championships: 
mixed pair auction, men’s & women’s pair 
auction, men’s & women’s team-of-four 
auction, contract pair & team-of-four. 

Horses 

Dec. 6—First running of the Interna- 
tional Steeplechase at Grasslands Downs, 
Gallatin, Tenn. 


GOING 


Best Plays in Manhattan 

LysIsTRATA—Aristophanes’ simple and 
sexual remedy for war. 

ONcE IN A LiretIME—The Theatre’s 
revenge on the Cinema. 

On Tue Spot—Edgar Wallace looks on 
Chicago with his tongue in his cheek. 

PAGAN LApy—Lenore Ulric exercises her 
charms on a visiting divine. 

Roar Curna!—Spectacular Soviet 
drama. There is a very impressive battle- 
ship floating on the stage. 

THat’s GRaAtitupbE—Frank Craven 
overstays his welcome at a friend’s house 
by several weeks. 

THE GREEN Pastures—There is no 
other play like this one. 

TorcH Sonc—Emotions 
west. i 

Up Pops THE Devit—Very funny light 
comedy about some young folk in Green- 
wich Village. 

Musical—Fine & Danby (Joe Cook), 
Girt Crazy (music by the brothers Gersh- 
win), PRINCESS CHARMING (elaborate), 
THREE’S A Crowp (Libby Holman, Fred 
Allen, Clifton Webb). 


in the Mid- 


Best Pictures 


Feet First—Another example of Harold 
Lloyd’s best comedy, with some good high 
altitude pratt-falls. 

THe Wuite Hetty or Pirz PAtu— 
Thrilling triangle story made in the Alps. 
Best of the current pictures if you can 


see a version without Graham McNamee’s | 


idiotic sound accompaniment. 
WuHoorpeeE—Eddie Cantor still at his 
best as the world’s most lingual Jewish 
Indian. 
OvutTwarp Bounp—The ultimate voyage 


| presented with handsome symbolism. 


THE CALL OF THE FLESH—Nice sing- 
ing by Ramon Novarro. 


Southern California v. Washing- | 











| North Pecanway 








“Eve 


ry American- 
Shouts See San Antonio 


Come travel back along the in- 
spiring trail of San Antonio’s 


history. Its missions--- outposts 
of civilization in America---were 
old when the Declaration of 
Independence was signed! The 
Alamo, where patriots died for 
Texas liberty, still stands. 

“Every American should see 
San Antonio” is the exclamation 
of travelers thrilled at the charm 
of this city, with its blending of 
the best traditions of colonial 
Spain, the old South and the 
robust West. 

Here is ‘a cosmopolitan center 
in which 20th century pioneers 
are creating wealth and finding 
happiness. Join them this winter, 
whether for pleasure or profit! 





San Antonio 


For Free, Illustrated Booklet, Write Dept. 37 
MUNICIPAL INFORMATION BUREAU 
Aztec Building San Antonio, Texas 


Take TIME a 
—it’s brief 








A business man must com- 
pliment many associates at 
Christmas time. He can harass 
his mind, trying to select suit- 
able, individual gifts, orhecan 
delight everyone with a box 
of PECANWAY PECANS. 
H Grown and sold only at Pecan- 
way, PECANWAY PECANS 
excel all other pecans in rich- 
ness, meatiness, flavor as a 
result of special cultivation 
and shade curing. 
3-lb. package, gift- 
wrapped, $3.00 
5-lb. package, gift- 
wrapped, $5.00 
Add 50c west of M aegis 





Direct from 


M. O. DANTZLER 






Place 
Orangeburg, S. C. 


Keep an opened box of Pecanway Pecans in your desk drawer 
pe et AA A ANNAN) 
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BOWSPRIT COPYRIGHT Reproduced from a woodcut by Rockwell Kent 


From the collection of the American Car and Foundry Company, makers of fine motor yachts. 
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Fairy Tale Among Factories* 


THe WATER Grpstes—A. P. Herbert— 
Doubleday, Doran ($2.50). 

Jane was sensible, but she was pretty. 
It was lucky she was sensible, for her sta- 
tion was low, poverty-ridden: she lived 
with her ne’er-do-well father, her shiftless 
sister, on a derelict barge in the Thames, 
in the heart of London; worked all day as 
a housemaid. It was too bad she was 
pretty, for otherwise rich young Artist 
Bryan might never have noticed her. 

Two men were in love with Jane: solid 
Fred, radical Ernest. Fred could not read 
or write but knew all there was to know 
about handling a canal barge. (If you 
think little technique is required in Fred’s 
profession, Author Herbert’s account of a 
trip up the. “Cut” from London to Bir- 
mingham will teach you better.) Fred was 








ALAN PATRICK HERBERT 
He is Punch’s darling child. 


honest and capable, but gave Jane nary 
a thrill. Ernest was a bright one, talked 
socialism at her 16 to the dozen; when he 
paused for breath took liberties. Jane did 
not really like him but he did excite her. 
But when handsome, aristocratic Artist 
Bryan gave her an absent-minded kiss, got 
her to pose for him in the nude, Jane lost 
her heart to him. 

Jane’s sister Lily refused to degrade 
herself by working, instead became the 
mistress of a Jewish gambler, enjoyed her- 
self no end. Jane envied her, hoped to be 
seduced by Bryan, but had no luck. He 
went away, and the wily Ernest got her. 
Jane did the sensible thing, married Er- 
nest, regretted it when Bryan came back. 
She was glad when Ernest was drowned. 
Bryan was kind to her, liked her, but be- 
came alarmed when he discovered she was 
determined to be had. Wisely he went 
away forever, leaving Jane, sorrowing but 
sensible, to marry faithful Fred. 





Author Herbert has written a mildly 
humorous, mildly sentimental, very en- 
tertaining book. The Water Gipsies is 
really a fairy story with a realistic back- 
ground. 


The Author. Alan Patrick Herbert, 40, 
was a Wykehamist (went to school at Win- 
chester), so he naturally went on to New 
College, Oxford, where: he “took a first” 
in Jurisprudence. During the War he 
served with the Royal Naval Division, was 
mentioned in despatches at Gallipoli, 
wounded in France. After the War he was 
called to the bar but never practiced, in- 
stead joined the staff of Punch (London 
so-called humorous weekly), whose “dar- 
ling child” he has been dubbed. With Ver- 
sifier Owen Seaman, Artist George Fred- 
erick Arthur Belcher, Herbert supplies 
what humor still persists in that otherwise 
respectable Tory sheet. Herbert is mar- 
ried, has one son, three daughters. With 
a quizzical expression, bright eyes, a 
beaked nose, he looks like what he is: an 
intelligent humorist. Other books: The 
House-by-the-River, Plain Jane, She Shan- 
ties, The Trials of Topsy, Misleading 
Cases. 





Kingdom of Heaven 


Tue AMERICAN RicH—Hoffman Nick- 
erson—Doubleday, Doran ($2). 


Hoffman Nickerson is rich, an Anglo- 
Catholic, has doubtless heard the opinion 
that it is harder for a rich man to enter 
the Kingdom of Heaven than for a camel 
to go through the eye of a needle. It is 
not Heaven, however, but the U. S. which 
draws Mr. Nickerson’s fire. A dogmatist, 
an authoritarian, who chose “aristocratic 
Harvard” rather than “comparatively 
rough-&-ready Yale,” he believes in the 
divine right of landed aristocracy (but not 
of business tycoons), thinks the U. S. 
should and will be led by a land-owning 
leisure class, hints that a monarchy might 
not be a bad thing, says that the coming 
aristocratic autocracy will segregate 
“jews” (sic), Negroes. “What is wanted 
is ...a restoration of the triple-class 
system normal to our blood and to our in- 
stincts.” ; 

In this commercialized day a Gentle- 
man, according to Mr. Nickerson, can still 
enter the Army or the Church, might even 
go into politics, journalism or the arts. 
But business, never. 

The Author. Hoffman Nickerson, 41, 
was born in aristocratic Paterson, N. J. 
He has lent himself to politics (onetime 
member of the Republican County Com- 
mittee, New York County), to the Army 
(as Captain in the Ordnance Dept. during 
the War), to statesmanship (member of 
U. S. Section, Interallied Armistice Com- 
mission), to letters (The Inquisition, a 
Political & Military Study of Its Estab- 
lishment). He wears mustaches, a com- 
manding expression, has a large stomach, 
a large income. 


*New books are news. Unless otherwise designated, all books reviewed in TIME 
were published within the fortnight. Time readers may obtain any book of any U.S. 
publisher by sending check or money-order to cover regular retail price ($5 if price is 
unknown, change to be remitted) to Ben Boswell of Time, 205 East 42nd St., New 


York City. 


Hot Mamma 


P 5 Gorpon—Mae West—Macaulay 

It used to be Elinor Glyn, now it’s Mae 
West. Publisher Macaulay blurbs her as 
“a daring, unsentimental champion of Sex. 
It is her belief that where there is life, 
there is Sex, and one might as well make 
the best of it.” Miss West’s best is not 
very good, but it is interesting, significant 
of the kind of adolescent morality that 
makes little girls, little gangsters leave 
home. 

Babe Gordon is a Manhattan girl 
whose racket is to hang around prize- 
fights, cultivate promising pugs, whom she 
then deprives of manhood and the possi- 
bility of winning championships. Like most 
girls of fiction she is young (19), beau- 
tiful, fatally alluring. Babe sees “Searcat” 
Delaney in action, covets him, gets him, 
even marries him for a while. When the 
money is gone she leaves him flat, goes 
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Mar WEST 
“One might as well make the best of it.” 


back to Harlem and joins the dope-ped- 
dling racket. After hours she has a high 
old time with “Money” Johnson, Negro 
gambling tycoon, then with Wayne Bald- 
win, Manhattan socialite. She tricks all 
her three steadies almost simultaneously, 
is the cause of Baldwin’s shooting Johnson, 
gets Bearcat to take the blame, goes to 
Paris with Millionaire Baldwin. 

Mae West writes crudely, theatrically, 
about crude, theatric, low-life types; is 
crudely effective. She seems to know her 
Harlem, her thieves’ argot, her underworld 
women. 

Last month Publisher Macaulay, not 
satisfied with the title Babe Gordon, of- 
fered $100 for the best suggestion, to be 
used on possible later editions, as probable 
title of a play version. Titles already dis- 
carded: Pleasure Woman, Hell’s Belle. 

The Author. Of indefinite age but of 
immediately perceptible dimensions, Mae 
West resembles her prototype, the over- 
stuffed houri of the ’g90s. On the stage 
since she was eight, she has been a hoofer, 
singer, weight-lifter, can still support 500 
Ibs. She writes her own plays, casts, 
stages, directs them, plays the star roles. 
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Men may not 
admit it, but 


Men may not admit it, but where is 
the man who is not flattered by a gift 
of handsome jewelry—particularly if it 
justifies itself by being useful as well 
as ornamental. 


Krementz Jewelry is the kind men 
buy for themselves! It is handsome, mas- 
culine, smart, correct. A glance tells 
you that it is superior! It makes an inti- 
mate, personal gift which will be treas- 
ured,admired and worn! Remember that! 


There are handsome Krementz Eve- 
ning Sets for full dress wear, and the 
correct sets to be worn with the Tux- 
edo. There are Krementz Soft Collar 
Holders and Tie Holders to keep “his” 
neckwear as “neat as a pin”—and Kre- 
mentz Cuff Linksina fascinating variety 
of smart colors and designs. 


A gift that will delight a man isn’t so 
difficult to discover, afterall! Better shops 
everywhere carry Krementz Jewelry. 

Write for our handsomely illustrated booklet, 


which contains a Dress Chart, showing what is 
correct to wear for each and every occasion ! 


KREMENTZ & CO. 
Makers of Fine Jewelry since 1866 


Newark, N. J. 


KREM MENTZ 


JEWELRY 
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When admitting to 27 years she wrote her 
first play, Sex, for which she was arrested 
and served ten days on Manhattan’s Wel- 
fare Island. Of her other plays, Pleasure 
Man was closed by the police after 3 
days’ run in Manhattan. The Drag never 
reached Manhattan. Her most famed play, 
most famed part was Diamond Lil. 
ee Cee 
Frenzied Finance 


THROUGH TRAFFIC—Russell Davenport 
—Doubleday, Doran ($1). 

They laughed when Joe Herd announced 
he would ruin his uncle, but before long 
they were laughing out of the wrong side 
of their mouths. Their skepticism was 
justifiable. Joe had flunked out of several 
schools, failed to graduate from two col- 
leges. Lazy, sardonic, secretive, he was 
apparently good only at football. What 
started Joe on his destructive career as 
Manhattan real-estate tycoon was his step- 
sister’s engagement to Delaney, his moth- 
er’s onetime lover, his uncle’s partner, a 
snake-in-the-grass if Joe ever saw one. 
More, Joe was intending to marry his step- 
sister himself. With a knowledge of poli- 
ticians, stockmarket operators, financial in- 
tricacies really astounding in one so young, 
with a determination and capacity for 
money-machinations almost titanic, Joe 
fought his uncle’s shady _ real-estate 
scheme, got him in a tight corner, smashed 
him. Delaney fled the country; his’ uncle 
went bankrupt only as a corporation, not 
as an individual; Joe married the girl. 

Author Davenport writes of such intri- 
cate financial trickery that many a lay 
reader will not follow all the fine points 
of his plot. But you cannot miss the air 
of big doings, of far from latent excite- 
ment with which the story rushes to its 
not implausible conclusion. 

The Author. Russell Davenport, 30, 
Yaleman, writes for FortTuNE. Through 
Traffic is his first novel; he has a poem 
in the forthcoming American Caravan. 
Author Davenport believes writing needs 
new metaphors, thinks the old “literary” 
ones archaic, wants to get new ones from 
modern business, modern life. Through 
Traffic, which utilizes the speech, action, 
motivation of modern business, is a first 
attempt to show the way. 

Busch Biography 

21 AmeERICANS—Niven Busch Jr.— 
Doubleday, Doran ($2.50). 

Many a full-length, Strachey-like, schol- 
arly biography has less to recommend it 
than this collection of 21 thumbnail 
sketches of famed U. S. Citizens. Origi- 
nally appearing as “Profiles” in Manhat- 
tan’s New Yorker, they deserved a wider 
audience, should now get it. 

Author Busch, no society portraitist, 
takes it for granted that his subjects are 
human. That this is really a rather revo- 
lutionary attitude for a biographer emerges 
as you read. Henry Ford, Adolph Zukor, 
David Belasco, Louis Henry (‘Lou’) 
Gehrig, Paul Whiteman, 16 others—none 
emerges from this apparently careless, 
always good-humored scrutiny any larger 
than life; they have all shrunk (or ex- 
panded) to recognizably human propor- 
tions. Author Busch writes quietly, flares 
no inflamed verbs at you, marshals neat 
squads of well-drilled adjectives, supple 
metaphors. 





Henry Ford is “chilled by the cold of 
some interior winter.” 

Paul Whiteman is “a bladderish man 
. ..a man flabby, virile, quick, coarse, 
untidy and sleek, with a hard core of 
shrewdness in an envelope of sentimental- 
ism, striped ties, perspiration and fine 
musical instincts.” 

The late great racehorse trainer Samuel 
Hildreth’s “short, white mustache covered 
his mouth like a flap over a pocket.” 

Author Busch understands understate- 
ment. He describes the vagrants at Mr. 
Zero’s Manhattan canteen: “They could 
have their bowls filled as often as they 
liked. They did not spill anything. They 
ate intensely and without haste. They 
did not look at each other.” 

Profiler Busch explains his method: 
“Usually I get some friend of the proposed 
subject to tell a few stories. Then I get 
some enemy of my subject to do the same 

. then I ask [the subject] a list of 
routine questions that would draw the 
truth out of a stone. When that is over I 
ask . . . the story of his life. While he 
is telling it I take anap... .” 

With an air of candor, of complete im- 
partiality, Author Busch puts down his 
easy sentences, his easy paragraphs. Para- 
doxologist Gilbert Keith Chesterton once 
remarked that the only trouble with the 
candid friend is that he is not candid. 
Author Busch looks like an exception. 

The Author. Niven Busch Jr., 27, was 
born with a pencil in his mouth, wrote 
good English before he could talk sense. 
Famed as a Princeton undergraduate for 
his versifying facility, like many literary 
Princetonians he never graduated, left col- 
lege to write for Time, of whose staff he 
is still a member. He also writes for The 
New Yorker under a thin disguise. Sandy- 
haired, slow-moving, slangy, like many a 
worse writer, like few better, he talks 
newspaper jargon. 

21 Americans is to be syndicated, serial- 
ized for eastern newspaper readers. 
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Pretty Pictures 

_M AD M: AN ’s DRumM—Lynd Ward—Cape 

& Smith ($3). 

Ww oodcutter Lynd Ward’s first “novel” 
in woodcuts, Gods’ Man (Time, Nov. 25, 
1929), was first of its kind in the U. S.,* 
became a minor collectors’ item. Mad 
Man’s Drum’s story is simple in outline, 
but Artisi-Author Ward this time makes 
some of his sequences unnecessarily ob- 
scure. As before, he is decorative, eerily 
suggestive, reminiscent of morbid cinema. 

The story: a seafaring man, a slaver, 
makes a last good voyage, establishes his 
wife and son in comfort. He wants his 
son to be different from himself, to have 
nothing to do with his father’s brutal 
activity, but to lead a purely intellectual 
life. The son obeys; as he grows there 
grow on him the habits of a bookish life. 
His power of action atrophies, and disaster 
dogs him. His wife runs away with an- 
other man, his two daughters come to 
grief because he does not know how to 
help them, does not notice till too late 
that they need his help. Left finally alone, 
he goes mad, sits fingering the old African 
drum his father brought back from the 
bloody jungle. 


*But not abroad. Belgian Franz Masereel has 
made many a “woodcut novel.” 
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NO. 7 OF A SERIES— 


HIS series of advertisements is 

designed to acquaint business men 
with Grinnell Company as it really is. 
Automatic Sprinkler protection is not the 
entire business of the Company. Its high 
reputation for many other industrial 
piping specialties is well known to 
engineers and architects. Business men, 
too, need to know the real quality in 
these products. 


















The ORGANIZING HAND 
prepares for 
your NEEDS 


Thermolier the copper unit heater. A better and cheaper 
means of heating many types of industrial and commercial 
buildings. 

Grinnell Unit Coolers A revolutionary improvement over 
pipe coils for room cooling and refrigeration. 


Thermoflex Radiator Traps with the famous Hydron 
bellows, insuring perfect operation of your steam radiators. 


Pipe Fabrication. Pipe bends, welded headers and the Triple 
XXX line for super power work. 

Pipe Fittings perfectly threaded, accurately machined and 
rigidly inspected. 

Pipe Hangers featuring casy adjustability after the piping 
1S up. 

Humidification Equipment. Complete systems employing 
the unique automatic control, Amco. 


Automatic Sprinkler Systems with the famous Quartz bulb 
head. The world's largest sprinkler manufacturer and con- 
tractor. 


Patent Applied For 









































OR cold storage of every sort the new Grinnell Unit 

Cooler marks a revolutionary advance. For constant, uni- 
form low temperature it is many steps ahead of pipe-coil 
equipment. This little unit 20 x 42 x 23 inches replaces more 
than ten times its weight in pipe coils. 


One advantage of fan-driven circulation is rapidity of cool- 
ing. Every cubic foot of air is quickly drawn up by the fan, 
driven into the labyrinth of refrigerating tubes and fins, and 
out as a steady cold blast. 


This complete circulation of air assures uniform tempera- 
ture in all parts of the room, from floor to ceiling, around and 
behind closely stored products. 


The Unit cannot lose efficiency by over frosting. It operates 
in cycles which automatically takes care of defrosting. 


An authoritative bulletin explains other important advan- 
tages of the Grinnell Unit Cooler for storage rooms, factories, 
bakeries, etc. Send for it. Address Grinnell Company, 402 
West Exchange St., Providence, R. I. 


GRINNELL COMPANY 


Branches in all Principal Cities Executive Offices: Providence, R. I. 





ONE will always sand out / 


have to learn to like them 


§ pars brilliant, breathless “get-away” of a star back Smokers take to its pleasing flavor instinctively. 


brings the crowd to its feet by a common impulse. — why : Chcscttedd ten 


sure, undeviating course to the one goal that 
counts in a cigarette — fragrant mildness and a 
ripened richness, without a hint of harshness or 
No one ever has to “acquire” a taste for Chesterfield. irritation. In short 


MILDER ad BETTER TASTE 


Chesterfield 


They Catiofy 


Equally natural and spontaneous is the response 
of smokers to Chesterfield’s satisfying goodness, its 
wholesome smoothness. 


© 1930, Liccert & Myers Tosacco Co. 








